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We Guess 


By W. M. R. 


FE guess that Joseph W. Folk, of Missouri. 
W is still a formidable candidate for the 
Democratic nomination: for President. 

We guess his formidability will appreciate muchly 
when. it becomes known who oppose him in Missouri, 
and why they oppose him, 

‘We guess that Folk will be in the running when it 
becomes known that Folk’s foes in Missouri cooked 
up the Bryan reception in New: York to head Folk 
off. 

We guess that Folk won’t be hurt as a candidate 
when the Democrats catch on to the ‘records of the 
gangsters who have body-snatched Bryan in Mis- 
souri. 

We guess some of these Missouri manipulators of 
Bryan will be recognized as the same crowd that 
“dumped” Silver Dick Bland at Chicago, in 1896. 

We guess that William Randolph Hearst just 
now stands some chance of having a big vote in the 
National Democratic convention next year, and that 
a possible compromise between Bryan and Hearst 
would be Folk of Missouri. 

We guess that the Democratic convention will be 
controlled by the politicians and they will not take 
chances on Mr. Bryan talking public ownership even 
though the platform ignores that issue. 

We guess that the Folk issue of “honesty” will 
loom up as a refuge from public ownership as an is- 
sue and that in two years the constant pouring of cold 
water on the ownership idea bv the leaders will have 
its effect upon the party at large. 

We guess that Mr. Bryan will not be as strong 
after the next session of Congress. and President 
Roosevelt’s probable proceedings against the tariff 
fetich, as he is, or seems, now. 

We guess, finally, that the Democratic politicians 
will want to win and therefore will want a candidate 
who does not hold ultra-radical views, however pri- 
vately he may hold them. The politicians will pick 
the delegations. 

Of course, we may have to guess again, but if the 
East won’t have Bryan and public ownership or 
Hearst and more public ownership, and if the South 
will follow the East. as it usually inclines to do, then 
it seems probable that Folk will be taken up as a 
man whom the country knows, with a platform that 
says only “Thou shalt not steal.” 

We believe in public ownership, but we don’t be- 
lieve the Democratic party is ready for such an issue 
or that it is ready to take up a man who holds such a 
belief but is willing to run on a platform that ignores 
such a tenet of social and economic faith. A candi- 
date can’t have private economic views. If he were 
elected to public office he would be bound by his 
conscience to endeavor to put such views into laws. 

We believe Mr. Folk’s ideas are nearer in line 
witht the average Democrat's doctrine than those of 
Mr. Bryan, or Mr. Hearst, or even Mr. Tom Johnson, 
and the average Democrat is afraid of anything that 
may be called or look like “Socialism.” 

Two years is a long time and much may happen. 
Mr. Bryan seems already on the defensive in his 
party, because he has gone beyond his party’s cour- 


age or faith. If his party loses signally the Congres- 
sional election now pending he will be blamed for 
it and then he will be discredited as a leader. Once 
so discredited he is beaten for the nomination. With- 
out Bryan there is nobody available, no one well 
known to the country, but Folk. 


oh 


Mr. Bryan as a Judge of Men. 
By William Marion Reedy 


ITH not a few elements of strength, and 
many things distinctly evocative of affec- 
tion in his character, Mr. William Jen- 

nings Bryan has one defect that operates to create a 
feeling in the popular heart that he isn’t exactly the 
man to be nominated for President. 

Mr. Bryan seems to be a poor judge of-men. 

It was Mr. Bryan who selected the absurd and in- 
competent James K: Jones for chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee in 1896 and 1900, Jones was a fine 
old dub from Arkansas: He didn’t know what a hard 
fought fight was. He had never known areal politi- 
cal contest. He had never been called on for any 
grand tactics. He sat in his office and swallowed 
all the hot air that was offered him. He was a 
“mark” for all the fakers and put in most of his time 
swapping stories with brigadier cronies. It may be 
that no manager could have won for Bryan, but 
pretty nearly anyone could have made a better show- 
ing than Jones. 

Then there’s Mose Wetmore. 

Now there isn’t a better old boy in the world than 
Mose, He’s rough spoken and unconventional and 
he makes a great bluster, but he knows no more about 
politics than an infant. He only knows he’s.a Demo- 
crat and that may mean anything or nothing. He 
isn’t a wise man by any means. . That he showed 
when, after selling out to the Tobacco Trust, he start- 
ed a big factory of his own to make plug tobacco, and 
thought he could get trade on anti-trust sentiment. 
The anti-trust factory went bust. 

But Bryan has taken Mose for an adviser, It 
is due to Mose that Bryan came to Missouri and 
chimed in with “the old guard” when that old guard 
represented nothing but hatred of Folk because Folk 
had broken up their ring. But for Mose, the Nebras- 
kan wouldn’t have mixed up in a scheme to humiliate 
Governor Folk simply for. the reason that Folk had 
exposed, convicted and beaten the boodle gang that 
controlled the party in this State. 

Mose himself is a decent old colonel who likes 
Senator Stone, and because he likes Stone, he stands 
for Cook and Dockery and Hawes and the graft and 
snap bunch generally, Stone is the man of brains 
toe whom the graft gang look for the means tv crush 
out Folk in Missouri. Bryan likes Stone, too, but he 
lets Stone, through Wetmore, use him against Folk 
solely because Folk threatens the senatorship of 
Ciome A man like Pryan is preposterous. when he 
gets into an attitude of opposition to a man like Folk, 
and into the camp of a bribe-supervisor like Cook 
and a race-track and corporation lobbyist like Hawes. 

So it was, too, in Illinois. There was no reason 
for Bryan’s blast against Roger Sullivan as Illinois 
Committeeman. The National Convention, court of 
last resort, decided for Sullivan against Bryan in 
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1904. It would have been the part of wisdom, or of 
deeency, to let the decision stand and wait to overturn 
Sullivan at the next primary. All this, granting that 
Sullivan is all Bryan says he is. But what has 
Bryan done? 

He has got into a controversy with Sullivan in 
which, notwithstanding Sullivan’s disadvantage, the 
Committeeman has come off with the honors of war. 
Sullivan has forced Bryan into the attitude of a 
boss and has also put it up to Bryan to repudiate 
those other men about him who are not less conspicu- 
ously corporation men than Sullivan himself. Sulli- 
van has challenged Bryan to a poll of the delegates 
who Bryan says were bulldozed or bought to make 
Sullivan Committeeman. 

All this is because Bryan has been traveling in 
Europe with an old friend, Judge M. F. Dunlap, who 
has told Bryan that Sullivan is easy to get rid of. 
Dunlap is suspected, moreover, of a racial and re- 
ligious antipathy to the people whence spring men 
with names like Sullivan. Dunlap is a sort of half- 
baked politician—hanging midway between the suc- 
cesses and the lobsters. Of late years he has had no 
capital in politics other than the fact that he was 
a boyhood friend of Bryan’s. On this Dunlap has 
worked to the end that Bryan appears before the 
country as assuming to be the dictator of the party 
and setting aside the action of the people of Illinois. 

Bryan is a victim of the old college chum, Dunlap. 

So, again, with the New York reception. Bryan 
actually took stock in the man, Hoge, and his Com- 
mercial Traveler’s Anti-Trust League. There isn’t 
any such league. Hoge was only a puppet for Harry 
Walker, a clerk to the New York Aqueduct Com- 
missioner. Harry Walker is a jolly rounder who can 
reach the New York reporters. Bryan placed him- 
self in their hands and then found that back of Wal- 
ker and Hoge were such anti-corporationists as Dick 
Croker, Lewis Nixon, of the Shipping Trust, August 
Belmont, of the subway syndicate. Only the charac- 
ter of Augustus Thomas and Col. Troup, of New 
Haven, who was treasurer, saved the reception from 
absolute failure. 

But for the arrival in New York of the Nebras- 
kans the Bryan triumph would have been a disgrace- 
ful anti-climax. The wise political leaders didn’t so 
much keep away as they were kept away by the fishy 
look of the arrangements. If the serious leaders of 
the party from different States had been consulted it 
is possible that the public ownership declaration might 
have been modified, and also the utterances favoring 
the grant of absolute power to the President to tinker 
the tariff in order to cripple the trusts and to forbid 
the use of the mails by trusts. Then, too, Bryan might 
not have been embarrassed by his plea for the Fili- 
pinos in contrast with his own action in forcing 
Democrats to ratify the treaty of Paris when Gor- 
man had it beaten. 

In almost every State in the Union Bryan is ad- 
vised by men who are a little off the line as to judg- 
ment, either because of ignorance, or enthusiasm, or 
prejudice or general sore-headedness. Mostly they 
are not bad men, though in some instances they are 
bad enough. The Nebraskan seems to. be easily 
worked by flatterers. He is personally easy-going 
and this enables men infinitely his inferiors to get 
around him and influence him towards other men. 
He suspects all men who do not burn incense before 
him, when a wise politician knows that it is the in- 
cense burner who most needs watching. In his prin- 
cipies Mr. Bryan doesn’t swerve, but he seems as 
putty in the hands of the schemers. 

Take the case of Missouri and Bryan again. Bryan 
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is being used for but one thing—to shelve Folk. Be- 
hind Bryan are Francis and Stone to come together. 
They have long hated one another. Stone and Fran- 
cis are to be allied with the understanding that Stone 
shall go to the Senate, that Francis may be a can- 
didate for Vice President or possibly for President, 
if Bryan should fall down. ‘Then Hawes is to be 
Louis Cella’s race-track and bucket-shop Governor, 
or if not Hawes his dub dummy, Wells. What does 
Bryan get out of it? Nothing but the “support” of 
the Republic two years before he’s a_ candidate. 
Francis dominates the Republic, and at heart Francis 
hates Pryan now no less than he did when he took 
office under Cleveland, in Hoke Smith’s place, im- 
mediately after Bryan’s first nomination. 

For all his honesty Bryan is tied up through his 
friends in various States with just the things he 
professes to detest. He is unaware, apparently, that 
behind most of the demonstrations for him as he 
swings around the circle there is a well-knit machine 
plot for the control of the organization by the inter- 
ests Bryan is fighting. Even Sullivan had his State 
Convention endorse Bryan—a fact in itself that should 
make Bryan look back of other indorsements. 

It is not that Mr. Bryan holds Socialistic or Popu- 
listic ideas and ideals that makes him a dubious quan- 
tity as a prospective President. It is because Mr. 
Bryan seems to be an easy mark for the political 
“gold-brick worker” or “con-man” or any “spieler” 
who has a strong “song” and a wise, sanctimonous 
“front.” Bryan’s honesty makes him all the more 
a “rube,” and it is in no harsh spirit that this is said, 
for we all remember how the honesty of Grant was 
the strength of the corruption that his trafficking 
friends fostered under the shelter of his name and 
fame. 

Mr. Bryan is a poor judge of men, when it comes 
to politics. As President this would be a fatal defect 
in him. He is all right as a teacher or preacher, but 
he is at a loss in practical manipulation of men as 
tools with which political work must be done. 
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Reflections 


They “Roll the Mick” 

N trial for various sins ofomission and com- 
() mission, suspended Chief of Police Mat- 

thew Kiely seems to have made most of the 
fact in his official career that he was the most effi- 
cient “strike breaker” the city ever had. Most of 
those who testified to his efficiency were members 
of the Citizens’ Alliance. All well and good. But 
a Chief of Police is not engaged to break strikes for 
employers, but to preserve the peace. The Chief 
may have preserved the peace, but the idea that he 
was a Citizens’ Alliance Chief is no more palatable 
than would have been the proof that he was a Labor 
Union chief. A strike is not per se nor ipso facto 
unlawful. It is neither malum prohibitum, nor ma- 
lum in se. To break a strike, therefore, is not, in a 
Chief of Police, to achieve merit. The police force 
is not designed to run other men’s business when 
those businesses are deserted by their employes. 
Aside from the unpleasant spectacle of the approval 
of Kiely’s use of the police force to enable employers 
to beat down their employes the trial was principally 
farcical. Nothing extraordinarily heinous was 
proved against Kiely. He appears to have been, ex- 
cept for his devotion to the interests of the employ- 
ing classes and his hostility to the workers, whence 
he sprung, a fairly good chief. That the chief isn’t 
the kind of chief the present Board wants at the 


‘above Kiely. 





head of the force may have been established to th, 
Board’ satisfaction. 
to justify the Chief’s dismissal. 
enough to satisfy the conscience of the politicians 
who want him out of office. The Chief is a pathetic 
object. He is only the “fall guy” for the men who 
ran him and the department prior to the election of 
Folk. The most admirable thing about him is that 
he didn’t squeal on the men who bossed him and 
filled up the force with men who made the harlots 
during World’s Fair time divide their spoil with the 
men paid to prevent such robberies. That the po- 
lice force under the former administration was rotten 
there was proof enough. The rottenness was not 
traced to Kiely, but it was there. The Board, how- 
ever, didn’t seem anxious to trace the rottenness 
They might have smirched some 
Southron, sah. But something had to be done, so 
they decided to “roll the mick,” as a sacrifice to Re- 
form. The whole proceeding was enough to make 


straightforward men vomit. 
+ 


That is, presumably, enough 
Anyhow, it 


Cuba on Our Hands 

UncLe SAm will have to intervene between goy- 
ernment and rebels in Cuba. But only, say our con- 
servatives, to restore peace. Then he must get out. 
He must not annex Cuba or establish a protectorate. 
Sounds nice, doesn’t it? But after peace is restored 
and a government of some kind is set up it will be 
only a short time until there is another rebellion. The 
Cuban’s one steady diversion is rebellion. © When 
an election goes against him, he must take to the 
woods, get out his machete, burn plantations and is- 
sue proclamations and have fierce battles in which 
three people are wounded in the big toe. He quits 
rebelling if he can scare those against whom he rebels 
to take him in on the good things, give him some 
money or an office of some kind. There will be 
rebellion after rebellion unless the lesson of Cuban 
history and Cuban character is all wrong. We shall 
be jumping in with intervention and jumping out 
again for a century, and with nothing to show for 
it but a big expense. If we don’t take the island it 
will take a great deal of our time and treasure. There 
are not many people among us who want the island 
and its people on any terms, and those who do want 
it and them, want them for purposes of commercial 
exploitation and spoliation which the rest of us can- 
not approve. Some of us suspect the rebellion to 
have been financed with a view to forcing annexation, 
and thus giving Yankee Trusts a better chance to 
gobble the resources. Others think the rebels are 
right in revolting against Palma and his friends in 
the American Trusts who have been gobbling the 
island and strengthening the official as against the 
popular party. It is all an ugly muddle, with nothi- 
ing in it for the United States but trouble and ex- 
pense. We shall have to keep the peace. That’s 
why we broke in there in the first place. But if we 
can’t take charge and get out of Cuba some of the 
benefits to counterbalance the responsibilities, we 
shall be in a pretty pickle. Undoubtedly it is well 
to straighten out both parties now, force them to 
make up and arbitrate their difference and then with- 
draw. But when there are other revolutions, as 
there will be, no matter how often we intervene, we 
shall lose our patience and put both or all parties 
out of business. It seems to the Mirror that in the 
very nature of Cuba’s position, and in the very char- 
acteristics of her people, it is destined that Cuba 
shall one day, even though we do not warmly wish 
it, be a part of the possessions of the United States. 












the race, unless it be that the educated and refined 


The Cubans 


won't let another nation have it. 
mn not to be able to get along among themselves. 
is well nigh inevitable that this country shall an- 
and, if necessary, benevolently assimilate “the 
faithful isle,’ “the gem of the Antilles,” etc. 


e may not like it, but we will have to come to it. 
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The Propaganda by Deed 
[REPOFF THE TERRIBLE is dead, of fear, it is said. 
liberty cannot wait. upon Russia’s autocracy and 
ireaucracy for what is its own. If the Terror is 
e only thing that will free the Russians let the 
error continue to strike sudden and from unex- 
ected quarters. The Terror is the only, the natural 
uiswer to government that exiles without form of 
aw and massacres without mercy. All this namby- 
pamby stuff we read in American editorial columns 
reprobating the “propaganda by deed” of liberty is 
sickening. The Russian people are treated like wild 
beasts. Like wild beasts they strike back. It is 
just. It is war as war is waged against them. Have 
we forgotten Patrick Henry’s “Czsar had his Brutus, 
Charles and his Cromwell, and George III.—” shouts 
of “Treason! Treason!’—‘“may profit by their exam. 
ple.” Once we thought that high and fine. But now we 
are idolaters of authority, however unworthy, base 
and vile. Is the spirit of liberty of our own Rey- 
olution dead in the hearts of a people corrupted by 
prosperity ? 
te 
Dunne Continues to Win 
Our suborned press has made much fun of Mayor 
Dunne of Chicago in his effort to municipalize the 
street railways of that city. One would think from 
reading the dailies that the project had definitely and 
finally failed long ago. The truth is that the Mayor 
marches steadily to victory over every obstacle put 
in his way by the astute attorneys of the syndicates 
that claim ownership in the thoroughfares of Chica- 
go, and deny the right of the city to own and oper- 
ate the street car lines. On Saturday last Circuit 
Judge Windes refused to enjoin the city from issuing 
$75,000,000 in street railway certificates under the 
Mueller law. Judge Windes gave a sweeping vic- 
tory to Mayor Dunne’s plan for the municipalization 
of Chicago’s street railways. He upheld the consti- 
tutionality of the Mueller law, approved every step 
the city has taken in following out the law’s pro- 
visions, and held for naught almost every argument 
put forth by the lawyers fighting the ownership pro- 
gramme. Of course the case will go to the Su- 
preme Court of the State on various technicalities, 
and maybe to. the Supreme Court of the United 
States. What the final outcome will be no one can 
now say, but this we know: that courts, however aloof 
they may hold themselves’ from the manifestations 
of mere popular whim and passion, eventually come 
around to accordance with the sane and settled su- 
preme law of the land, which is public opinion. And 
public opinion is pretty well settled on the proposi- 
tion that municipal ownership of railways is prefera- 
ble to railway ownership of municipalities. 
oh 
Race Decadence and Land 
AN eminent British scientist declares that the race 
is in decadence because the birth rate is only on the 
increase among the least efficient people. Sir James 
Crichton Browne is the scientist’s name. He sees 
a half truth, but not the remedy for its evil. The 
best people are not necessarily the educated and re- 
fined. The best people come up from close to the 
oil, in the country, and often from very close to the 


lums in the great cities. There is no danger to 
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succeed in devising means to prevent the upward 
march of the masses. The one thing that tends most 
to stunt the race and to prevent the development of 
the best therein from the lower orders is the crowd- 
ing of the people into cities by the forestalling of 
the land. The people are forced by speculative land 
holding into deadly competition for life in congested 
The people are forced off the land that 
belongs to them by the exactions of land owners. 
The people are taxed to pay for the land held by the 
few, and then again they are taxed on what their 
labor wins from the soil. Life for the many is nar- 
rowed. In spite of this the world is renewed in its 
strength from among the lower orders, in so far as 


territory. 


there is any progress at all. There is room, there is 
wealth, there is health, there is happiness for all the 
people of England, if only the people are given ac- 
cess to the land held in the hands of the few. The 
question of persisting race efficiency is not a matter 
of the morals of one class or another. It it a matter 
of morals only as the economic adjustment of society 
is moral or immoral. All wealth comes from the 
land, soon or late. The land was given to all the 
children of men. The land has been taken from all 
men by a few men, and held by no right, so that 
those who live on the land are the slaves of those 
who hold the land. There is no shadow of right 
in land other than use thereof. Open the land to 
those who would use it without serfdom to those 
who hold it, and there will be no inferior classes, no 
stunted men, no emaciate women bringing forth anz- 
mic children. In England this truth is coming in- 
to recognition, The dominant party advocates tax- 
ation of land values that shall force the letting go of 
land not in actual productive use. They are taking 
the burden of taxes off the producers and putting it 
on the drones who reap what others sow in toil. 
When the people get back to the land they will be 
free. They will be happy. They will reproduce 
themselves in healthy, hearty, happy children. They 
will love their country more. They will have hearts 
for other things than the mere struggle for existence 
under conditions made harsh by the pre-emptors of 


the soil. 
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Kindly Caricatures 


[74] Samuel Cupples 


HILE it is not quite clear just what is the 
psychological concept back of Bloch’s 
caricature of Mr. Samuel Cupples, it is 

evident that in some way he wants to convey the idea 
of “a good little boy.” And certainly Mr. Samuel 
Cupples is a good man. 

A frail little person he is, with the snowy white 
hair and the immaculate faint pinkness that charac- 
terize elderly persons who are well groomed. A 
zephyr might blow Mr. Cupples away, to look at him, 
but as to the ding an sich which is the Cupples ego, 
that is mortised and tennoned in granite. There is a 
sharp accent to his personality for all his benevo- 
lence of senectitude. 

What he has done for Methodism we shall not at- 
tempt to tell further than to say he has been in a way 
that sect’s Rockefeller for many years. What he 
has done for Washington University is widely known. 
He has endowed it with a fortune. And all this he 
has done through buildng up the greatest woodenware 
business in the world. A tradition exists that once 
he practically controlled the manufacture of playing 
cards in this country, but it is unverifiable, if not 
absolutely unveracious. 

In these days when a man is known for having 
built up the greatest business in this or that in the 
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world, we question it. We don’t believe it can be 
done, on the level—according to the new morality. 
We suspect rebates and other advantages as at least 
supplemental aids to the founder’s great energy and 
ability. But it’s only lately that rebates and such 
things have been recognized for what they are, and 
men who took them before they thought them wrong 
are excused. Mr. Cupples has always been a busi- 
ness man whose career was held up to the young, as 
a model. In fact, it is still so held up, here and 
elsewhere. 

Similarly there is no conscious moral turpitude 
in Mr. Cupples having given to Washington Uni- 
versity a property which he had capitalized and 
heavily bonded in such way that through the remis- 
sion of taxes on an educational basis he made 
something over $240,000. That is the way such 
things have been done for ages, and most men who 
have done such things have been ignorant that they 
were pocketing community value to give to charity. 
Mr. Cupples has been criticized on the score of the 
economic error in this capitalization transaction, but 
he has never been accused of doing anything that the 
law did not seem to sanction. Even now he is at- 
tacked academically only by Single Tax “bugs,” and 
who are they to preach economics to a man whe 
has made millions and wants to give them away?! 
After all, if what is taken from the public goes back 
to the people, why kick? Only to call attention to a 
truth; not to wound a man who has a heart tender 
for mankind, even if his brain convolutions have 
been so hardened by unquestioningly accepted cus- 
tom as to render him invincibly ignorant of the 
rights of all in some parts of the great fortunes of 
the few. At seventy-five most of us will be behind 
the new economists of that time. 

Great business man that Mr, Cupples has been and 
is, he has been so chiefly because he knew how to 
find new blood and brains to keep his business go- 
ing. In this he has followed the same policy as 
Andrew Carnegie and Marshall Field. He may 
have followed them in other lines, too; as, for in- 
stance in controlling other woodenware houses, 
broom factories and such that were and are sup- 
posed to be his rivals. This is Rockefellerism, 
though Mr. Cupples has been in big business as long 
—and as piously—as Mr, Rockefeller. His wares 
are staple and standard around the globe, and sav- 
ages in Africa wear his wooden butter plates for 
helmets against the sun, even as, mayhap, they smack 
their lips over chops from missionaries that the 
maker of those butter plates financed on their in- 
cursions i partibus infidelium. 

As Mr. Cupples went along in his successes he 
never forgot his church. But his church wasn’t 
an institutional abstraction. He looked after the 
people who made up the church and he tried to help 
them. He gave them opportunities as well as ad- 
vice. He made many of them snug fortunes, as 
well as speeches. And it is to his great credit that 
when he did a good deed he really “blushed to find 
it fame.” Withal his smack of evangelicalism— 
supposedly antagonistic to the joy of life—he has 
been a cheerful man, and with a taste for zsthetics 
not usually found in the sons of modern puritanism. 
Mr. Cupples is a broad man in more than business 
ways. His religion markedly expands beyond the 
boundaries of his church. In business he likes de- 
tail as he had to like it in his beginnings. He does 
not like show. He is no advertiser at all, which 
makes one wonder why the newspapers are so con- 

siderate of him. Outside of his church work and 
his business he has never sought conspicuity. His 
public spirit has been modest in its expresion. Once 
he was in politics. He was a member of the St. 
Louis Police Board, for a few weeks, or, maybe, 
days, and then he resigned. The job was not for 
the white, thin, feminine hands of him. It is, of 
course, questionable whether one should quit when 
he’s up against a duty as a citizen, because it is un- 














































































Kindly Caricatures No. 74. 


pleasant. But those say that who have never been 
on a Police Board, under a practical politician gov- 
ernor, like ‘Tittlebat Titmouse Crittenden, who 
wanted a lot of respectable and pious “front” to con- 
ceal the skullduggery of using the force for friends 
like the then king of the gamblers. 

Since that experience Mr. Cupples never came 
into the blare and flare and glare as a reformer. He 
has lived for many years a life secluded, almost as 
a recluse, except for trips to Europe. His repre- 
sentatives and associates, however, have always been 
found active in causes that seemed to him good. His 
partner, Mr. Robert Brookings, has, somewhat diffi- 
dently, but none the less forcefully, taken the initiative 
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SAMUEL CUPPLES 


in public matters of philanthropy and civic progress. 
Mr, Cupples is a man of that quiet even faint man- 
ner that at first suggests feebleness, but is soon found 
to mask great strength. He has few friends out- 
side of his family, but he helps many of the human 
family in unobtrusive ways. Few are his public 
appearances. Once in a long time you may see him 
at opera or play in his little skull cap, with his white 
and pink smile. The public knows little gossip 
about him, such as usually circulates about rich men. 
All it knows is his works which, oddly enough, are 
all of that combinative tendency which marks unsus- 
pected Socialism—such as the great Cupples Station 
communal scheme of bunching big’ businesses at 
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railroad tracks to minimize handling cost for all. 
His views are not on tap to interviewers. If asked 
what those views are he might reply, “they are to 
be found in the four gospels.’ Mr, Cupples has 
never succumbed to the allurements of Society. This 
probably because of his ingrained Methodism, though 
he possibly has approved of dancing and such. 
Therefore Mr. Cupples can’t be said to be a pop- 
ular man, in the usual sense. The populace doesn't 
know much of him, but what is known of his works 
makes him loom up in imagination as a sort of mys- 
terious figure in the city’s life. Those who do 
business with him tell that he is a business man 4s 


' far-seeing, as quick for the nub of the matter and the 




















» of the- bargain as-any-of them. Church folks rev- 
ence him—those of his ¢reed—almost as if he were 
ind of a little, frail Methodist Pope in a sort of 
tican palace out on West Pine boulevard. The 
‘cses are unaware of him because he doesn’t splash 
‘se and color all over things, or in any way cater 

to their circus appetites. And yet he’s one who 

might easily have been one of our moneyed demi- 
gods, if only he’d play for worship. 
Samuel Cupples is not one who has not been 

_riticised. He has done great business deeds as 

other men, who have been bitterly criticised of late, 
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an—idea 
that there lurked a deadly and devilish blasphemy in 
is not to be sup- 


have done- them. That he has -ever had 
the motto, “Business is Business,” 
posed. ‘Tis only lately that most of us, not so busy 
as he, discovered that business morality, as distinct 
from Christian morality, or that morality of nature, 
“which is older than all the gods and shall not par- 
ticipate in their decay,” is only the hypocricy of 
greed. Mr. Cupples has lived according to his lights, 
and those lights have at least shown him the way 
to the hearts of many of the sick, the poor, the or- 
phaned, the despised and rejected of men. 


The High Finance Looting of the Transit Company 
By the Financial Editor 


against Mr. Edwin H. Conrades, and forty- 

nine other stockholders of the St. Louis 
‘Transit Co., is an effort to fix, settle and absolutely 
determine the rights of the maimed, halt and crip- 
ples made by the St. Louis Transit Co., and of the 
widows and orphans and dependent parents of the 
persons killled by the St. Louis Transit Co., 
who have secured final judgments against that 
company, and have not yet secured payment of those 
judgments. The suit is against fifty stockholders, 
who, according to the evidence, exchanged 33,312 
shares of St. Louis Transit Co. stock for voting trust 
certificates, representing 13,324 shares of the com- 
mon stock of the United Railways Company of St. 
Louis at the rate of five shares of Transit stock for 
two shares of United Railways stock. 

This exchange was made in October, 1904, in car- 
rying out a tripartite agreement between the St. 
Louis Transit Company, the United Railways Co. of 
St. Louis, and Brown Bros. & Co., of New York, as 
syndicate managers. The purpose of the tripartite 
agreement was to readjust the capital and finances 
of the St. Louis Transit Co. and United Railway 
Company of St. Louis, so that the St. Louis Transit 
Company might disappear from view, and all its as- 
sets rest in the United Railways Co. of St. Louis, the 
stockholders of the St. Louis Transit Co., and the 
pockets of the syndicate. 

So great was the anticipated profit of the syn- 
dicate, that Cella, Adler & Tilles, the race-track and 
bucket-shop men, offered to take one million dollars 
participation in it. Mr. Edwin H. Conrades applied 
for $456,000 participation, and got over $203,000. Mr. 
E. C. Donk applied for $400,000 participation, and 
got over $147,000. Mr. James Campbell, Mr. Mur- 
ray Carleton and Judge Priest each got $100,000 
participation in the syndicate, and Mr. Finis E. Mar- 
shall about $50,000. In addition to the participation 
in the profits of the Brown Bros. & Co. syndicate, 
all Transit stockholders who would vote for and 
ratify the tripartite agreement were, as an indepen- 
dent proposition, to be entitled to voting trust certifi- 
cates representing two shares of the United Railways 
Co. common stock for every five shares of Transit 
stock they held. and the United Railways Co. was to 
have in its treasury, in place of about $7,600,000 of 
unissued common stock, $7,000,000 of issued pre- 
ferred stock which at that time, represented in value 
fully three times as much as the unissued common 
stock it was parting with, and the St. Louis Transit 
Co. lease was -to be surrendered, and the road and 
all its improvements, and all supplies on hand, and 
over $600,000 in cash, were handed over to the 
United Railways Co. ; 

Thus everybody was to be made happy except the 
creditors of the St. Louis Transit Company, who had 
damage claims against the St. Louis Transit Co. 
lhe United Railways Co. was to have a great sur- 
plus of cash, and millions of preferred stock, and a 
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splendidly equipped road, making slathers of money, 
placed in its hands. The syndicate had arranged 
for itself a bargain counter of the stocks and bonds 
of the Transit Co., and bought and sold to itself, at 
its own price, the active assets of the Transit Co., 
and the Transit stockholders had got for their Tran- 
sit Co. stock United Railways stock, which they 
fondly imagined and believed would bring them as 
much or more in the market than the total market 
value of their Transit stock. 

And they were not disappointed, as shown by 
Judge Priest’s testimony that the tripartite agreement 
promised to “permanently, at least for a long time, 
finance the property.” Judge Priest further testified 
that he believed Transit stock had gone down to 8 
or 9, and that the United Railways’ stock went on 
the market at 23 to 23%, so that two shares of 
United Railways went at about 47, making the five 
shares of Transit to be exchanged for it worth about 
9, and the general effect of that settling and re-or- 
ganization of the finances of the United Railways 
Co., and the Transit Co., had been to advance in 
the market very substantially all the securities. Judge 
Priest, if testifying now, could point to United Rail 
ways common stock ranging from $47 to $62 per 
share, and United Railways preferred bringing $8t 
to $83 per share, and the United Railways Co. buying 
the Suburban Railroad, with less than one-half of 
that preferred stock, which it got out of this deal; 
while the negligent creditors of the Transit Co. 
got nothing. 

Judge Priest provided for the syndicate; he pro- 
vided for the United Railways Co., and he provided 
for the Transit Co. stockholders, but he left the 
crippled, widowed and orphaned victims of Transit 
Company negligence with the bag to hold, the game 
gone, the corporation’s assets disappeared, leaving 
nothing but the empty shell of a name, without a 
road, without any assets, and with an absolutely 


‘empty treasury. 


On the 27th day of September, 1904, when the 
tripartite agreement was signed, the St. Louis Tran- 
sit Co. owned over $17,200,000 of United Railways 
common stock, and there was about $7,600,000 com- 
mon stock unissued. The St. Louis Transit Co. 
also on that day, owned over $8,200,000 of United 
Railways preferred stock. So that on that day the 
St. Louis Transit Co. owned over two-thirds of the 
issued stock of the United Railways Co. Thus the 
Transit Co. practically owned the United Railways 
Co. Judge Priest testified: “Of course, any one 
familiar with the organization of these two compa- 
nies will at once realize that the Transit Co., through 
its ownership of stock of the United Railways, abso- 
lutely dominated the United Railways organization.” 
And this company, which thus owned a two-thirds 
control of the United Railways, by its directors and 
the Mercantile Trust Co., who seem to have voted 
its stock, was voted into insolvency, with no assets, 
while the creature it owned was thereby built up into 
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a powerful. and healthy financial giant. And the 
creditors were left—nothing. 

All of which seems like it is perfectly legal, but 
is it? Can.a company be buyer and seller at the 
same time in defeat of the just claims of creditors? 
Eighty years ago Judge Story declared “No stock- 
holder has any right to any of the assets of a corpo- 
ration until its creditors are paid.” All, or nearly 
all the State courts have followed this decision. By 
the device of the one set of men in both corporations 
being buyer and seller, and wiping out the property 
against which judgment might lie, the creditors under 
such judgments would appear to be defrauded. The 
stockholders of the Transit Company have taken 
two shares of United Railways for every five of 
Transit. That Transit stock belongs to the Transit’s 
creditors. Those creditors must be paid. The 
Transit stockholders have over 68,000 shares of 
United Railways common stock belonging to the 
Transit Co. Those stockholders got those ‘shares 
by handing over their Transit stock. That ‘stock 
was a Transit Co. asset in which the creditors had 
an interest, on which they had a claim. 

Those fifty stockholders who held 33,312 shares 
of stock and exchanged it for 13,324 shares of United 
Railways common, marketed at $313,114, now _ hold 
the latter at over $600,000. Brown Brothers hold 
89,811 shares, valued at over $800,000. Other: own- 
ers hold over 50,000 shares, valued at $450,000. If 
all this is really an asset then the Transit Company 
was not bankrupt and creditors can attach it as con- 


cealed asset in satisfaction of their claims. 
By William Hubert Carruth 
A A jelly-fish and a saurian, 
A face turned from the clod— 


oh of of 
FIRE-MIST and a planet, 
And a cave where the cave-men dwell; 
Some call it Evolution 


Each in His Own Tongue 
A crystal and a cell. 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 
And others call it God. 


A haze on the far horizon, 

The infinite, tender sky, 

The ripe, rich tint of the corn-fields, 
And the wild geese sailing high— 
And all over upland and lowland 
The sign of the golden-rod— 

Some of us call it Autumn 

And others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 
When the moon is new: and thin, 
Into our hearts high. yearnings 
Come welling and: surging in— 
Come from the mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no foot has trod— 
Some of us call it Longing 

And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, 

A mother starved for her brood, 

Socrates drinking the hemlock, 

And Jesus on the rood; 

And millions who, humble and nameless, 

The straight, hard pathway trod— 

Some call it Consecration 

And other call it God. 

ee 

“Young Jolliem always says the right thing, 
doesn’t he? He never seems at a loss for the proper 
reply.” “Well, I saw him nonplussed once.” “How 
was that?” “Miss Keene asked him if he thought 
she looked as old as she was.” 


Cleveland Leader. 














The Genius and the Cow 


By Tubman K. Hedrick 


N awkward squad of squat store buildings, 
A flanked by a row of modest frame cottages 
that feebly, but in vain, sought to “toe the 
line”—a dusty road that straggled aimlessly and crook- 
edly among the foot-hills of the Ozarks—that was 
Scrappletown, the obscure, patiently waiting to be 
“developed.” 

Gray, dreary, drowsy, dust-strewn; well away from 
the main-travelled roads of humanity, Scrappletown 
yet almost “got on the map” as being the birth-place 
of a genius. 

And the genius was a woman. Her name was Sally 
Murphy, and she was the red-headed daughter of 
Scrappletown’s leading merchant, whose stock in its 
flood must have invoiced fully $800. Also he owned, 
for those parts, a very profitable farm, and was the 
rich man of the township. 

In time—she was but human—Sally came to be 
seventeen years old, a marriageable age according to 
the criterions of Scrappletown, and was good to look 
upon. But though many swains came a-philandering 
Sally spurned them all. She had ambitions and red 
hair, both in peculiarly violent form. 

Sally wanted to be a great singer. She knew that 
she had a splendid voice—genius is always conscious 
of itself—and her indulgent parents had permitted her 
to “take vocal” in the “Seminary” of Sarsfie!d, a city 
of two thousand souls and a railroad, where Sally had 
spent two terms “finishing her education.” 

Her teacher had fostered Sally’s ambition, not 
from mercenary motives, but because he recognized, 
even with his limited experience, that her voice was a 
marvellous thing; and in Sarsfield Sally had learned 
that there was a great world beyond the hills that did 
homage to genius and gave it desirable things. 

So Sally came back home with yearnings, an up- 
right piano and a sense of superiority to her sur- 
roundings. She sighed heavily as she washed the 
family dishes, and felt that she was not understood. 

The beaux of Scrappletown, after trying desper- 
ately to interest her, gave it up, voting her “hi-falutin’ 
and stuck-up.” That is, all of them but Peter Dobbs. 
Feter’s hair was redder than Sally’s own, and his am- 
bitions, if less lofty, were fully as violent and deep-set. 
Ile wunted to be an undertaker and embalmer. He 
“clerked” for Scrappletown’s druggist, who was also 
the town doctor as well and alse obligingly “jobbed” 
coffins for such of his patients as he could not cure. 
Thus by association and by natural bent Peter had de- 
veloped his ambition. He had taken a course in em- 
balming-by-mail, and was eager for a wider field of 
activity. 

Peter felt that a bond of fellowship united nim to 
Sally. As he expressed it: “Sally, we’re both red- 
headed; we both want to get away from here and 
make something of ourselves; I love you; you don’t 
dislike me—let’s hitch up and git?” 

At which Sally had smiled a wan smile, and re- 
sponded that Peter did not—could not, understand 
her. And she sighed. 

“Why don’t 1? Why can’t 1?” questioned Peter, 
belligerently, “I’m seven years older’n you; and I’ve 
studied symptoms with Doc. I know what ails you; 
it’s blighted hopes, and it’s made you bilious. But I 
tell you your hopes ain’t blighted. I can fix ’em. I 
can open a way for you to do what you've got a call to 
do. Promise to marry me, and I'll go up to St. Louis 
and get a foot-hold in my business. Then I’ll come 
back here for you, and give you a start. Won’t you 
try it with me, Sally?” 

And after a few months of persistent wooing of 
this sort Sally surrendered and gave the desired 
pledge. It seemed the only way to bring about the 
realization of her dreams. She rather looked down 
upon Peter, but liked him better than she did the 
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The Slowest 
Laundry 


WHY we have NO AGENTS is because the most 











linen brought to AGENTS is so DIRTY that we 
would not handle them with such garments as we 
launder. We only take work from private individ- 
uals who live at their homes or in hotels or clubs. 
Such linen is NEVER dirty, but slightly soiled or 
SWELL THINGS. mussed. AGENCY linen is usually worn by people 
who must make two or three garments last them a 
Lest We Forget a — oo Ph mney - hed laundry 

makes it not useful for any one who has not linen 
WE USE CAMP JACKSON enough to last more than a WEEK. 


SPRING WATER. 


Dinks L. Parrish’s Laundry, 


(Corporation.) 


3126 and 3128 OLIVE STREET. 
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Besides, he prom- and blushingly said: “Oh, Peter, what on earth wil! 
we do with the cow? We'll have to leave her here, 

In less than a year Peter’s hard work, enthusiasm, of course, but I’m afraid Aunt Sally’s feelings will be 
and aptitude in his profession had won him the hurt and I’m to have her farm when she dies.” 
coveted “footing” in the city. He toiled at under- But to Sally’s surprise Peter seemed overjoyed to 
taking and embalming by day, and studied the theory receive the cow. “Very thing we need!” he ex- 
of the two sciences by night, and his employer was claimed, “That city milk is full of microbes and 
appreciative of his worth and advanced him in salary things, and skimmed at that. Now, with our own 
and position rapidly, cow we'll be fixed.” 

When Peter’s stipend reached the figure of $75 a “But I thought we were going to board,” protest: 
month he returned to Scrappletown like a conquering ed Sally, “You said we couldn’t afford to go house- 
hero, and claimed his reward. He was “spruced up,” keeping yet.” 
but unspoiled by his city experiences and Sally was “Sure. we'll board!” answered Peter, “I can ar- 
almost proud of him as he led her to the altar.. range it all right with our landlady. She'll be glad 
to have pure milk for the cow’s keep, and I'll fee: 
(Peter’s thought was clearer than hi: 


other young men of Scrappletown. 
ised much, and frankly admitted her superiority, 





It was here that the cow came into their lives. 
Sally’s Aunt Sally gave them the cow for a wed- and milk her.” 
ding present. Sally was embarrassed by the gift— anguage.) 
it was the only live stock that they had received— And the amiable hostess did consent to the ar- 
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Kvery garment we bring into this store, no matter what it costs, is in- 
tended to act as an advertisement to sell more of the same kind. Pur- 
suant to this policy, we buy on a distinctly different plan 
dealers, whose sole object is to buy cheaply. 

We select the best makers, and by paying them 
our goods better than their best we secure the highest possible quali- 
Do you wonder, then, that we’re proud of our new 
Fall apparel and so sincerely enthusiastic in our praise of its manifold 





ty at each price. 


merits? 


We invite your patronage and confidence with a sincere determination 
to honestly merit them, and with the timely suggestion that you test 


our claims by testing our clothes. 


Weiner, LB 01 


The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at Seventh. 


THE NEW SEASON IS AT HAND 


and we now announce our formal presentation of advance styles in 
men’s and boys’ apparel, replete with that quality of exclusiveness de- 
rived from our intimate knowledge of modes, materials and making and 
from our unerring judgment and good taste in selection. 


from most 


handsomely to make 




















rangement. She, too, was country-bred and admired 
He had 
boarded in her establishment since his coming to the 
city. But, after the manner of boardinghouse widows, 
she soon married again, and, unlike the majority of 
them, gave up her business to be supported by her 
husband. This left the Dobbses in a predicament. 

They had been notified two weeks in advance that 
they must seek other accommodations, and had not 
thought it would be difficult to find a place. But 
they had reckoned without their hostesses. These 
uniformly refused to accept a couple with a cow. 
Peter now realized that his first landlady had been 
kinder than he knew. 

Sally found the cow an embarassment. She had 
what Peter called “false pride” about it, and sug- 
gested selling it. “What?” indignantly retorted Peter, 
“Give up my cow and go back to formaldehyde bac- 
teria? Never!” and clutching Sally by the arm he 
began a further search for accommodations. 

Finally, in despair, they advertised. Peter wrote 
the “ad” which was worded thus: “Wanted: Board 
and room for couple with cow. Docile, respectable 
and good milker. Table supplied gratis.” 

This brought many answers, mainly facetious, but 
it last they got into communication with another 
country-raised widow, who had not run a boarding 
house long, and needed the money. She was a pleas- 
ant lady, and answering Peter’s dubious inquiry, said 
that she did not intend to get married again soon. 
So it was all settled again for the time, and the sec- 


ond epoch of the Dobbs’ lives opened auspiciously. 
* * x * * * x 


Peter for his sturdy, simple, honest ways. 


Sally was clever and diplomatic. She was one 
of those human chameleons that take on the color of 
their surroundings, and it was not long until she was 
queen of the boarding house, exacting homage of all 
its guests; from the druggist and his wife who oc- 
upied the “second floor, front” at $60, down or up 
‘o the shoe clerk in the third floor hall bedroom, who 
paid $25. 

In those days Sally still sang rag-time, and her 


admirers thought that she had as good a voice as the 
reigning comic-opera Queen. As a matter of fact, 
she had a far better one. 

But a small cloud—no bigger than a cow—had ap- 
peared upon the horizon of Sally’s life, and she was 
beginning to sigh again when she and Peter were 
alone. She had discovered that even in a second- 
class city boarding house, a working embalmer and 
undertaker is not esteemed a great man, and further, 
that Peter’s idiosyncrasy in the matter of the cow made 
him laughed at in secret. Wherefore she sighed the 
more. 

Peter thought it was occasioned by the delay in 
the realization of her ambition. His little savings had 
been depleted by the wedding, and he was waiting 
to “catch up.” Staunch Peter! He had no idea of 
breaking his pledge. So after awhile, when he had ad- 
justed affairs so that a little surplus remained each 
month from his salary, and Sally had been equipped 
with some up-to-date, if ready-made clothes, he glee- 
fully told her to resume her studies. 

This did cheer Sally somewhat, and she set about 
finding an instructor. She visited many, and finally 
with rare discrimination in one so inexperienced, chose 
the best, albeit one of the most expensive. He was 
Signor Albertini, formerly a famous baritone, who, 
with increasing years and avoirdupois, had wisely 
chosen to abandon the grand opera stage to teach its 
mysteries to others. 

When he heard Sally sing he immediatety went 
into Latin raptures—of eyes, hands, feet and all— 
which Sally vulgarly called “a double-duck fit.” He 
protested that her manifest destiny was Wagner in 
Bayreuth. Then, soberly, as became a craftsman who 
knew his trade, he said that she had much to learn 
and to unlearn. He outlined a course of training 
that was itself terrifying to the ease-loving Sally, 
and named terms that caused her to turn pale. 

Frankly she confessed to him that though the de- 
sire of her heart was to become a great singer, her 
means were limited, and she feared that she must 
forego her ambition or seek a cheaper instructor. 


Then the artist in Sig. Albertini asserted himself. 
He questioned Sally as to the exact state of her re- 
sources, and learned that Peter received but $75 a 
month, grimacing somewhat at the gruesome nature 
of his employment. “Vera well, theen,” he said, 
magnanimously, “you zhall hav-a ze eenstruct, ‘and 
from ze gr-r-eat Albertini! Not from ze blacksmiths 
kere vat vould ruin zat glorious voice. And you 
shall pay—nozings—until you are ze gr-r-eat seengaire, 
I take-a ze chance. Say no more!” 

It was a splendid compliment, and an opportunity 
of which Sally gratefully took advantage. Peter, 
however, on finding that he could not arrange matters 
on a basis of exchanging services insisted on paying 
the Signor $10 a month “on account.” “We don’t 
want too heavy a debt hanging over us,” he sagely re- 
marked. 

So Sally got into the artistic atmosphere, and be- 
gan to see more clearly that she and Peter were of 
different clay. More than the cow now separated 
them. A daughter of the gods, she was yoked to a 
mortal of the earthliest, and the yoke galled, for all 
that she recognized Peter’s worth. She no longer 
confided in him in all things as had beer her wont. 
They were as far apart as the yoke would permit. 

Having no sense of humor she could not accept 
the situation gracefully, and make the best of it. 
Peter’s profession and his cow were sources of con- 
stant pain and embarassment to her. In her mind 
these were-reproaches that outweighed all his fine 
qualities. She was not the possessor of a big, compre- 
hensive soul. 

To a young newspaper man, with literary aspira- 
tiors, who was a fellow-boarder, she once in a burst 
of confidence, revealed what she thought her “great 
sorrow.” Had he been of a like nature he would have 
sympathized with her, and there might have grown 
up a tawdry “romance,” but though her dreaming eyes 
were upon him, and she was very near, and spoke in 
low, liquid tones, and the full, summer moon shone 
upon them, he kept his head and.told her that : Peter 
was of the salt of the earth. “You're a lucky woman,” 
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he said, “to have such a husband.” He is generous 
and kind and true, and he has something better than 
mere genius—common sense—if common sense be not 
itself genius. And he is an artist, too, in his line. 
I admit that it is a detestable profession, but it is a 
part of the world’s work, and honorable. And in 
time Peter will have an establishment of his own, 
and be a ‘prominent citizen’-—get to ride in a hack 
and be assessed foi banquets and be listed among those 
present. See if he doesn‘t. Then you will have 
wealth and position, and if you want to go on the 
stage you can go properly. Peter is liberal in his 
views and will permit you to follow your inclinations. 
As to the cow—it is to laugh. I’m going to make 
a good story out of that some day.” 

But Sally could not take this view of the matter, 
and she never liked the newspaper man after that. 


Perhaps, had she had the saving sense of humor, 
which is philosophy of the highest order, Sally would 
have made less progress in her art. But to her, this 
rough jest that fate had played upon her was a tragedy, 
and out of the pain of her heart grew golden tones, 
tinged with the great world-sorrow; and old Albertini 
tere his hair in ecstacy of appreciation. With the 
fervor of an artist forgetful of all but art, he em- 
braced her, and sobbingly predicted for her a career 
that would eclipse that of Patti, or Christine Nilson 
“Let us vunce compass wizout effort zat ‘high C’,” he 
exclaimed, “and ve zhall be a secon’ Mal’bran!” 


Which was nectar and gall to Sally. Malibran doubt- 
less had a tragedy with romance and dignity in it. 
She had not been chained to an embalmer and a cow! 

3ut her career urged Sally blindly onward, coaxing 
her to seek every avenue that promised recognition. 
She remembered that in Scrappletown she had been 
a Methodist, and brushing up her religion she visited 
the most fashionable church of that faith in town, 
and made herself known to the minister. He was an 
affable soul, not wholly insensible to feminine charm, 
and introduced Sally to the members of the choir. 
It followed naturally that Sally spoke her credentials, 
and on the following Wednesday she foregathered 
with them at practice. 

The tenor was a tall, hirsute young man named 
Arthur Brevaine. He wore a Vandyke beard and an 
air of confirmed melancholy, and something like flame 
leapt in his eyes when he shook the hand of Sally 
Dobbs. When he heard her sing, his being took fire, 
and in another week deep was calling unto deep—Bre- 
vaine and Sally felt, without saying it aloud, that 
they were “affinities.” 

When Sally joined the choir, as was inevitable, and 
sang in public, the congregation “sat up and took 
notice,’ and next day her picture appeared in the 
papers with flattering notices, and captioned “Mrs 
Sara Dobbs.” The “Sara” was a slight step away 
from the commonplace, Sally argued. She thought 
tentatively of “D’Obes,” but looking upon Peter she 


quailed. Even if he had consented to the change, 
which he would not have done, he would have made 
the name ridiculous. Nature had constructed him to 
fit the name of Peter Dobbs, and no other. He looked 
it; acted it; was it. 

Naturally Brevaine found occasion to call upon 
the Dobbses and Peter was told to be nice to him. 
He was. Peter was “done proud.” He took Brevaine 
to see his cow, and insisted upon sampling her pro- 
duct. And for two tense hours he described to the 
tenor his favorite method of preserving the mortal 
part of man. It was highly edifying—to Peter. 

“And to think that she is linked to a creature like 
that!” hoarsely muttered Brevaine to himself. He set 
deliberately to work at filing the chains. 

Sally, however, had been raised in the fear of the 
Lord, and the attention conveyed in hints and in- 
nuendoes she repelled almost unconsciously. 

But bit by bit the barriers of her early training be- 
gan to give way, and the thought of a divorce, which 
at first coming seemed ugly and abhorrent, took on 
the aspect of an agreeable compromise between con- 
science and ambition. Beyond the divorce, she argued 
to herself, she saw only a vista of artistic triumphs, 
but it must Be confessed that the shadow of a hair) 
tenor flitted in and out of the picture with amazing 
persistence. 

But what grounds had she for seeking a divorce: 
Her situation was “intolerable,” she told herself, bu' 
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Peter was always kind and provided for her, finan- 
cially, to the extent of his means. His salary was 
now one hundred dollars a month, and with his small 
savings and a chemical discovery he had made, as 
capital, he purposed to embark in business for himself 
in a short while. 

There was “incompatibility of temper” and conse- 
quent “mental anguish” that she might allege in her 
petition, to be sure, but it was inevitable that the basis 
of it all, the matter of the cow, would be brought out 
in court, and she would be made ridiculous. There it 
was again! Her tragedy had nothing of dignity in it. 
She thought of the cow and wept. And the fact-that 
she now abjured milk in any form, even refusing to 
take cream in her coffee, was a barren consolation. 

Meanwhile, subtly, continually, insistently Brevaine 
prosecuted his amorous campaign. It was skillfully 
done. He talked of the compass, range, timbre and 
soul-quality of her voice, and told her that such gifts 
were not intended by the Giver to remain hidden. 
The world was entitled to hear her sing. Then he 
painted the glories of a grand Opera career—a career 
to which he himself aspired—in scarlet and gold. 
Through the artist he appealed to the heart of the 
woman. 

His grandiloquence was argument and conviction to 
Sally. Her vanity and her ambition blinded her judg- 
ment; and eagerly she drank the draught that intoxi- 
cated her soul. Still, she might not have surrendered. 
In the last ditch stood her Methodist conscience. At 
any rate the matter did not reach a dramatic climax. 
Fate interfered—Fate and the dower cow. Sally was 
one of those persons doomed to be the victims of the 
commonplace. 

One bitter day in midwinter, Peter telephoned to 
Sally that he would be detained down town by im- 
portant business, and preferred the modest request 
that she feed and milk the cow. He was aware that 
the ability to do this had been numbered among her 
accomplishments in the Scrappletown days. 


Rage filled her heart. She was already dressed to 
attend a “musicale’—she frequently went out without 
Peter now—but she dared not disobey. Somehow 
Peter dominated her in all their domestic relations. 
But with that perversity which is the heritage of her 
sex, and which is vulgarly expressed in the homely 
phrase “cutting off the nose to spite the face,” Sally 
scorned common sense precautions, and clad as she 
was, went forth and minstered to the wants of the 
cow. She did the business thoroughly, for her right 
hand had not lost its bucolic cunning; but when one 
wears a light, semi-decollete “dimity” gown, without 
a wrap, to a function of this kind, remaining for a 
good half hour in a freezing, damp back lot, one runs 
risks. 

Sally said afterwards that the cow looked upon 
her malignantly, and coughed twice in her face. At 
the musicale she found her throat becoming sore, and 
was too hoarse to sing. She came home early, and 
awoke next morning with a temperature of 104 de- 
grees, and a well-defined case of laryngitis. Her 
physician thought he had been lucky to ward off pneu- 
monia. The fever was brought under control, but the 
throat malady grew worse and worse, until a chronic 
affection developed that the eminent specialist, who 
had been called in, said made an operation impera- 
tive, if the patient’s life was to be saved. 

“And my voice?” asked Sally fearfully, when she 
heard the verdict. 

“Madam,” answered the great man, “It grieves 
me to say that you will never be able to sing again. 
That is, anything but lullabies.” 

Sally lay very white and still for a long time, and 
Peter shed tears copiously. Then, with a sigh that 
seemed the last breath of a departing soul, Sally con- 
sented to the operation. And a smile, that had in it 


more of kindliness than any she had ever given him, 
was bestowed upon the grieving Peter. 
“Never mind, Peter,’ she murmured. 


“We can 


stand it, can’t we? And you'll be good to me, Peter, 


and love me, even though I can’t sing?” 

Whereat Peter sobbed noisily. “Oh, Sally! Sally!” 
he said brokenly, “It’s not your voice I love, but you, 
girl, you! I don’t care for my own sake—somehow 
your singing seemed to put you out of my reach, any- 
way—but I’m grieved on your account,” 

“Then grieve no more,” she responded, “I shan’t 
be sorry either. It has caused me nothing but heart- 
ache, this gift of mine, and I’ll be happier to have it 
taken from me. And the doctor says that I may still 
sing lullabies, Peter dear.” 

And Peter blushed. 


* * * * * * x 


She even went so far 
as to apologize, merrily, to the cow for past coldness, 
And when Peter rented a cottage in the Western 
suburbs, and insisted on driving the cow to her new 
home himself, Sally would have it that she accompany 
him. So the group, Peter leading, Sally driving their 
cow, passed like patriarchs of old, down the street 
toward the setting sun and their new life. 


Sally was indeed happier. 


It was after they had bought the home that they 
had first rented, bought it with profits from Peter’s 
own business, that Peter one day at the dinner table 
casually remarked: “Say, Sally; who do you reckon 
I ‘undertook’ to-day?” 

“T can’t imagine,” answered Sally, absently, pass- 
ing another hot biscuit to her eldest-born. “Who?” 

“Why, that feller Brevaine we used to know!” 
answered Peter. “You know he went on the stage. 
Well, he was here this week, in the ‘Ahkoond’ com- 
pany—had some sort of a small part in it. It seems 
that he’d had a love affair with one of the chorus girls 
and was trying to shake her. She shot him and her- 
self. They were both brought to the shop. He made 
a fine—” 


But Sally did not heed the rest. She was looking 
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Depicting the correct styles to be in vogue this fall and winter. 
the most skilled designer are now displayed in a splendid and varied profusion, showing most elaborate 
ideas, as well as simpler styles designed for general and traveling wear. 


Suits and Costumes 








Charming Costumes and Gowns 


The elegance and gracefulness of our superb gowns and costumes will appeal to the most fastidious dressers. 
Special showing this week of smart, stylish creations suitable for every occasion, in all the novelty effects and 
materials to be used this season—ranging in price from $37.50 on up to $175.00. 

Throughout this week, aside from displaying the most. exquisite novelties, we have planned a series of re- 
markable values, in which every woman visiting the store will be interested. 


Undeniably the Leading Styles of To-day 
Nowhere Do You Find Such Intrinsic Values 


Authoritative conceptions emanating from 
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out the window, and her gaze rested upon a fat and 
well-favored cow. 

Smiling an enigmatical smile she turned to Peter 
and said: “Pour me another glass of milk, Peter.” 
And she drank a silent toast to the cow. 


@, Be o& 
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Blue Jay’s Chatter 


Jane Darling: 


HE Semple girls are beginning to go off at 
7 last. Think of the parental satisfaction of 
one E. H. Semple, father of four daughters! 
Bertha got engaged this summer—Cape Cod doesn’t 
appear to have been so bad a place after all, does 
it?—and mebbe there isn’t rejoicing along shore. 
Bertha is the second daughter, and the awfully ath- 





letic one—rather a good looker—saw her once in a 
real dress—not the short-skirted tailor thing she 
affects so much, but a genooine, fluffy, spangled black 
net or something, cut square in the neck and slim on 
the gunwales, and by jinks! she looks out of sight. 
She is a determined young person, and one Walter 
Greacea, of New York, will have to mind his P’s and 
Q.’s. Guess he’ll like it, though. That leaves Mary, the 
oldest, who is Mrs. V. Henry Boeckeler’s great pal, 
and a mighty sweet girl, too, and Grace, wp is young 
and aspiring, and a still younger one not yet out. 
The Semple girls seem to have raison d e’tre. They 
go about with all the Country Club set, and I've 
actually seen Bertha engaged in animated conversa- 
tion—animated on her part, I mean—with Charlie 
Morrill and Ralph McKittrick, but they know all 
about the Whichness of the What, and they are in- 
terested to an alarming extent in serious matters, and 
they have a music room in their Westminster house 





where everybody does a daily stunt for the edifica- 
tion of the family, and they are genuinely cultured 


people. I confess to being most as ’fraid of Mrs. 


Semple as I am of Mrs. John Green and Mrs. Dex- 


ter Tiffany, but mother says I am prejudiced, and 
that I must overcome such weakness. I nearly for- 
got Mrs. Charles Tracy. She’s another of my ter- 
rors. Jane, one night at the Alps Mrs. Tracy was 
sitting at a table next to Jack and me, with her 
youngest son, a right good-looking  collegian—and 
when we sat down and for fully twenty minutes after 


all 


of them vurry harmless, my dear, and entirely deco- 





we had sat and begun to eat and drink things 





rous, as you may imagine,—Mrs. Tracy just squinted 
at us through her demned lorgnette about every 
blink of the eye, until I had to use all me _ persua- 
sive powers to keep Jack from going over to her 
and actually using bodily force and inflicting injury. 
He was furious, and she, inquisitive, but as she didn’t 
know us, I suppose she thought it didn’t matter. These 
people who stare, Jane, ain’t they a caution? Mr. 
Hirschberg thinks Clara Tracy, who’s a very old 


friend, is all right. and mebhe she is, to him. But 
that frozen stare! whew! I’m shivering yet. Don’t 


begin to hear tales of Nellie Tracy's matrimonial 
prospects and anticipaticns. They, are all up at 
Coburg still, and won't get home for another month 
at least. You know nobody real swell and upty up, 
Jane, ever gets back to town before October onest. At 
least, they say they dcn’t, but I notice a few of ’em 
skipping about the shops and ducking down into 
basement bargain counters, just the same, though the 
front door is still boarded up and the telephone “dis- 
continued,” 
° 


° 


Jane, there are two people, male and female, in 
town that are driving me to-the vurry verge of dis- 
traction—I am simply passing away with anxiety 
to find out who they are, what they are, and what 
right they have to existence, but after three or four 
months’ strenuous effort I find myself no nearer a 
solution, then when T started. The first time I saw 
7em was-at the Olympic late last spring, in a stage 
box, not a party, but just the two. Then I saw 


them often at theaters, always in a box alone, and 
only once with other people at all—this once was a 
night at McTague’s—you should see the McTagues’ 
new home at Union and Westminster—when they 
were dining with an elderly woman—looked as if 
she might be the man’s mother. They are awfully 
correct kind of people, the woman with just heaps 
and heaps of style—the New York kind, she’s not so 
handsome as she is smart—and her cloddings, Jane, 
gosh all hemlocks! but it’s the fine stuff all right. Her 
lingerie waists are so fine and so covered with de- 
licious embroidery that my mouth waters whenever 
[ think of them—and her tailor mades—she has been 
wearing white cloth in coats and skirts all summer 
—are perfect dreams. She is medium sized, rather 
brunette, but with a fresh and I think original com- 
plexion—and a plump, pretty figure. The man, her 
husband, is blonde, not so good looking, but rather 
nice, kindly face, with the greatest amount of adore- 
ment for his wife written all over it—I saw them 
in a victoria the other afternoon outside the Missouri- 
Lincoln Trust Building, and he was just fairly eat- 
ing her up, Jane, and didn’t give a durn who saw 
him, either. She looked out of sight, too, with 
some long, sweeping brown plumes on a_ whopping 
big brown hat. They don’t appear to know anybody 
nor to want to know anybody—and they must have 
loads of the mun—always theater boxes and _ victo- 
rias, can’t be had for the asking, Jane—and to me 
they are the most mysterious couple in town—but 
they'll probably turn out to be the most prosaic— 
it’s always the way when I conjure a big romance— 
lady a Russian princess in disguise, and the man a 
rich but untitled American, gifted with horse sense 
—and you know those lovely imaginings that one can 
muster conveniently. But all I know is, Jane, that 
unless I find out right suddenly who those people 


are and what excuse they have for spending so much 


money, and in such good style, I shall just blow 
up and bust—this uncertainty is killing, as Matthew 


Kiely would say. 
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- Newest and Best of Black Silks, Crepes and Satins 











HE Possibilities of Black Silks possibly are not 

realized by all-—‘‘ Black Silk’? to you may mean 

only the stiff, rustling fabric which was your grand- 

mother’s costume of state. But this season’s Silks, 

as well as Crepes and Satins, need only to be seen to 

suggest their desirability for many different costumes 
for many different ages. 


The designs are exquisite, from quiet simplicity to 
stately beauty, and appear on soft, shimmering Crepes 
or rich Silks and Satins. 


Broecaded Effects and the Pekin Stripes are especially 
prominent, which foreign fashions herald as the lead- 


Bonnet Taffeta, with Satin Pekin stripe, edged with 
tiny designs, $1.00 to $2.00. 


Taffeta, figured, dotted or Pekin striped, at $1.00. 
Chiffon Voile, Crepe Faille, Voile de Soie, Crepe Me- 
teor, Tissues, Pekin and Figured Gauzes and Messa- 
line, for afternoon and evening gowns, $1.00 and up. 
Louisine Moderne and Duchess Mousseline, ever-pop- 
ular fabries. 

Armure Morocco, Diagonal Brilliante and Regence 
Kaye, silk of various twills—diagonal and _ vertical— 
which fairly ‘‘stand alone.’’ 


Natte Brilliante, most durable, with the appearance of 
Panama cloth, but silk, $1.00 per yard. 





ing designs. 


Following we make mention of several lines—there are 
' | many others equally as interesting: 


A few individual patterns of Imported Brocaded Crepe, 
richly elegant, with satin flowers on the silky crepe. 


| The new Damas, imposing and magnificent, with the 
| brocaded floral and conventional designs on satin $1.00 


to $2.50. 


dallions. 


St. Louis. 











Chiffon Taffetas, for lining, at 45¢ per yard and up. 


Costume Chiffon Taffetas, 23 inches wide, at 85ce, to 
36 inches wide, at $1.50. 


Bonnet-Silk Robes, almost completed, handsomely em- 
broidered in silk designs and trimmed with lace me- 


The Celebrated Bonnet Silks are sold by us alone in 
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OLIVE—BROADWAY-LOCUST. 























It’s come at last, Jane, Clara Clark’s engagement 
innounced to Bob Wade, after lo, these many years. 
Father thinks I may have hurried it along some, 
iearest, by my frequent messages to you—which no- 
hody can ever make me believe that you didn’t pass 
ilong to one of your dearest and _ best. Anyhow, 
they’re engaged—and say they are, and Bob, who has 
heen a gentleman of much leisure on a stated and 
comfortable income for one, has gone to New York, 
settled down to business—what it is I don’t know— 
but it evidently is enough for two by the present 
Writing, and so Clara and he will be jined in the fall. 
\wful nice, ain’t it? Think Mamma Wade will prob- 
ibly help some on the income proposition. She is 
the quaintest, prettiest figure—always wears gray, 
ind looks like a Quaker—may be one, for all I know, 

but I have thought Clara’s devotion and compan- 











onship for the past year or so must have been very 
pleasant and cemforting to Mrs. Wade. Clara is 





a very agreeable and wholesome girl, and one who 
would get along splendidly with any prospective 
mother-in-law. The Wades are a superbus old 
family, you know, darling—his mother was a Budd, 
no, a Neff, or mebbe it was a Budd Neff, or else a 
Neff Budd, but it was something full as aristocratic, 
if it wasn’t any of those, and she looks it, down to 
the ground. And Bob’s father was a Colonel Robert 
Buchanan Wade, and that, ought to help some, hey? 


ee 

Nannie Lee and her young man by the name of 
Polk are to be married in November. Nannie is 
down East now with her mother buying trousseau 
fixins, and won’t she look well in them? She is the 
only blonde Lee daughter—Margaret and janet are 
so dark, you know—and has dead loads of style. Hepe 
she gets another blue velvet outfit this winter. I 
think Nannie Lee in that Alice blue velvet gown she 
had last season, with a bie hat of just the rignt tint, 
was about the goodest objeck to look upon that I’ve 








NATROX TOILET CREAM 


The latest product of chemical science for bleaching, puri- 
fying and healing the skin. 

It quickly removes Sunburn, Freckles, Pimples, Blackheads 
or Redness, leaving the complexion clear, white and healthy. 

This is not to be confused or compared with other prepara- 
tions which act as skin irritants. This preparation is not only 
absolutely harmless but is decidedly beneficial as a skin food. 

IT’S THE OXYGEN. 

$1.00 the jar. Send for sample and test its goodness. 


THE NATROX PHARMACAL CO. 


315 Century Bidg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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seen. And a sweet child, too. They say Mr, Wil- 
liam H. Lee, her father, is just broken all up over 
her wedding. She is a great pet, and there are 
some fathers, my dear girl, who really and truly are 
sorry when their daughters marry and leave the 
family nest. 
dear, and one of the few in her set. 


Nannie Lee is a well bred girl, my 
I mean she 
is well bred all the time, and to everybody. I’ve 
seen her shopping, and I’ve seen her at the dress- 
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The Chilly Mornings 


Will Soon Be Here 




















It’s a waste of time and money to carry a thin fire in a furnace 
in mild weather, when a gas grate or heater will give the neces- 
sary heat instantly and without any preparatory work. 

On arising on a frosty morning in early fall to find the air in 
the room too cold for comfort, no better method can be found than 


gas for heating. 


The simple operation of lighting the gas will enable you to 


dress leisurely and in comfort. 


Be prepared to place your order for a gas grate or heater now. 


Gas Heaters, $2 00 to $ 6.00 
8.00 to 1000 


Deliver:d and Connected Free 


The Laclede Gas Light Co. 20 0cust st: 


Gas Grates, 

















maker’s—an awful test, ducky, and I know what 
I’m talking about. 
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Eugenia Bakewell and her Charlie Roberts are 
to be marrired on October 20th. It will be a morning 
wedding, and out at the little Kirwood Roman Cath- 
olic Church. Ought to be very picturesque. Euge- 
nia certainly is. I dote on those Bakewell girls— 
they are the most striking figures in any landscape 
they choose to adorn. I hear intimations of the 
reappearance of that interesting young woman who 
was “Jack” Bakewell. She married the son of St. 
Louis’ feminine institution, Mrs. Belle Castleman 
Carroll, and was divorced.from him after a year or 
two. I saw her with a sister, and evidently a brother 
one night a year ago in a street car, and they seemed 
to be exceedingly watchful and very tender to her. 
Expect she is in poor health—she looked it—I re- 
member her as the gayest of gay girls—saw her on 
the morning of her wedding, in fact, though I did 
not go—it was only a family affair—and I never be- 
held a more splendid bride in white satin—she was the 
tall and stately kind that white satin suits—a thou- 
sand pities that the marriage didn’t pan out. I 
hear that “Jack” ’is to open a studio here shortly and 
teach ceramics or something nice and neat. 
P 


bod 


Saw Jim Nelson yesterday in a street car. Oh, no, 
my dear, he was the soul of placidity. Sat smoking 
a fat cigar, and evidently deeply interested in a morn- 
ing paper—he was just coming in from the Nelson 
suburban home—didn’t look a bit anticipatory as to 
marriage. Wonder how that Rosalie Sartoris affair is 
going to turn out—everybody else is wondering, too. 
This is my own private opinion, Jane. Rosalie and 
Jim are engaged. They were when she visited Mrs. 
Bob Sturgeon two years ago—I saw them sitting in 
a little retired corner of the Aips, upon the balcony, 
one night during the Fair, dining tete a tete, and from 
observations made during their hour of dining they 
are, or were, as much in love with each other as 
anybody could wish. Mrs. Sartoris is the nigger in 
the woodpile. She manages Rosalie pretty well, and 
she wants her to make another international marriage, 
like her own. Rosalie has stayed away from her 
mother pretty successfully this last year—is now trav- 
eling in Italy or the South of Europe, while Mrs. S. 
has been in England visiting the relations of her 
late husband—and I have hopes for the coming win- 
ter. Jim Nelson is a mighty good fellow—a nice, 
clean young man, with no great aspirations, and with 


New Corset Models | 


The Princess Gown demands a perfect-fitting Corset, a requirement we have prepared 
for, and now offer a complete line of correct models, L’Irresistible and Gossard, front 
lace and habit back, as well as our special brands, Marguerite, Alma, Mercedes and 
Du Barry, priced from $2.50 to $25.00. We justly claim for our Corsets the touch of 
difference which makes them absolutely accurate. They are made under our own labels 
and are controlled by us. We are sole agents for the Fasso Corset. 


FRENCH UNDERWEAR SECTION. 


Have just received an attractive shipment of French hand-made trousseau sets which 
are entirely new and different in design, specially priced from $8.50 to $35.00. 


Barry’s Corset and Lingerie Store 


615 LOCUST STREET 


modest attainments—pbut a very suitable and fitting 
mate for the piquant Rosalie. She better make haste 
or perhaps Jim’s ardor may cool—that has happened 
before with other men, my dearest. 

% 

That most artistic young woman in town, bar 
none, Josie Burg, is back from the East—wonder 
how soon there will be matrimonial doings with one 
of the most prominent families—the eldest son 
couldn’t do better, my dear—I consider Josie a per- 


fect treasure. 


2. 
bod 


Many a bigger man would be less mourned in this 
town than Rudolph Limberg, who died the other day 
in Paris. He had a talent outside of business for be- 
ing agreeable in little unobtrusive ways. It was his 
and his wife’s influence that kept the Alps going—with 
the co-operation of Adolphus Busch and the Fausts. 
The other brewers rather weakened on the Alps as a 
business proposition, but the Busches and the Koehl- 
ers—Mrs.. Limberg was a Koehler—kept the place 
open solely that the people might have some place to 
go. Mrs. Rudy Limberg will be most sincerely condol- 
ed with. She’s the most popular woman in the German 
set, with her earnest and vivacious and quite Frenchy 
style, her high-class Bohemianism, love of music and 


=| OPPOSITE BARR’S 





art ‘and light and flowers, and she and Rudy were 
such good pals and worked together in such jolly 
fashion to make other people enjoy themselves. Yes, 
indeed; I don’t know when anyone has died whose 
passing touched deeper the ordinarily thoughtless 
people who mostly amuse themselves in this town. 
rg 

Dexter Tiffany, a paymaster in the navy, and a 
member of one of our oldest and frostiest families, : 
in trouble over his accounts, though they say it is «ll 
due to the confusion of red tape methods of naval 
book-keeping. He didn’t need the money, of which 
he is supposed to be “shy,” and he didn’t have any 
chance much to spend it. The young man is a pro- 
tege of Mr. Ethan Allen Hitchcock, Secretary of the 
Interior, a great exposer and punisher of the 14! 
western land grafters. It is everywhere believed that 
young Tiffany will come out of the investigation «| 
right, 


f 


% 

I heard a debate the other evening over the que-- 
tion as to who was the representative physician ci 
the swell set. One girl thought it was Dr. Sensen¢ 
another was for Pinckney French, because he does! 
doctor but only makes money in high finance, wh! 
a third clinched the argument by citing Dr. Ellswor' 
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SMART 
2 aac iit Comstcck Saraite’ 


ever shown here. 


foremost in confidence. 


FURNITURE 


Have assembled the most comprehensive display of new and attractive models 


Whole stock smacks of new character, fresh ideas and art, properly applied 
to medium as well as high-grade furniture. 


Show you styles a season ahead of usual offerings. 


Have a 67-year record of experience and fair dealing, which has placed them 














Parlor Pieces—An assortment | 


service and good taste. 


Searrult oom block Sri reCo 


for service and good taste. | 


Bedroom Pieces—An _ assort- 
especially rich in designs and ment especially rich in designs the common. 
new coverings commendable for and new woods, commendable sive ideas for this 





Living-Room—Departing from 
The many exclu- 
important 
room will appeal to all. 


Arts and Crafts—New ideas; 
unique and pleasing because of 
striking simplicity, strength, 
durability and comfort. 











THE 
SHOW 
STORE 





SEE IT 











EVERY PIECE OF FURNITURE HAS BEEN CAREFULLY INSPECTED AND PRONOUNCED UP TO THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF 


EXCELLENCE 





BROADWAY AND LOCUST 


SLi 





YOU'LL BE 
ASTONISHED 
AT OUR 
LOW PRICES 
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Smith, saying: “You may talk about ’em all, but Dr. 
Smith is a veritable piller of St. Louis Society.” Te- 
he. Isn’t that good? 

% 

Who’s to be Queen of the Veiled Prophet’s Ball? 
Last week I heard it was to be a girl in Washington 
Terrace, but that’s denied. Fact is, the Veiled Pro- 
phet hasn’t as yet given the slightest clue to the mys- 
tery and all you hear as to her identity is the wildest 
sort of guess work, There’s only one man I can think 
of who may know and that’s Goodman King, and he 
has to know because he is the man who will have to 
measure her for her tiara-ra. 

% 

Queenly Alice Devoy is back from Charlevoix, or 
some of those Northern resorts—Eugene Handlan is 
tly about New York—all by his lonely, I 


The Herman Luyties have reached 
I hear 


gliding gen 
don’t think. 
home after doing Europe for a few months. 
Herman was a most exemplary husband this summer 
—and, of course, other summers, dearest—Europe is 
so safe and so—er—remote. The T. Griswold Com- 
stocks—bless their homeopathic hearts—are going 
somewhere or doing scmething—it’s in the daily pa- 
pers most of the time, dearest. The Harrison Drum- 
monds have shook us for good, and all, and bought 
a place in California—don’t expect they will ever 
live here again—understand their son’s health is poor. 
And the Charlie Drummonds have a new baby. The 
Nick Walls are in Paris—Nick is the finest example 
of a genuine husband that I know—and his wife has 
a splendid contralto voice. Mrs. John E. Thomson, 
who has been mighty sick all summer—sweet woman 
is now in the east with her mother and will stay 
in New York until her great pal, Mrs. David Evans, 
who was-Mrs. Thomas O’Reilly—-oh, Jane, how could 
| ever exchange a splendid, picturesque and awfully 
lovely name like O’Reilly for a prosaic and terribly 
Evans !—until, I say, Mrs. 


commonplace one like 


Evans gets through honeymooning and sails into New 
York. There are no debutantes to present this year 
—the crop is a teetotal failure—everybody predicts 
a very quiet season. I am going to take the Med- 
iterranean trip in December unless things liven up— 
am desprit, Jane. Last year was stupid enough— 
nobody had any money, and this year even that stupid 
St. Louis Club hadn’t sense enough, or maybe money 
enough, to keep Bob Magill as manager—he’s gone 
to the Mercantile, and I know the last named club 
will just shine out of sight. Florence Hayward is 
visiting her cousin once or twice removed, Emma 
Eames Story—at the Story villa, near Florence— 
Florence always was lucky, tho’ one can’t help one’s 
relations, can one? Mrs. Dan Houser is home—and 
that’s the best news I’ve for you yet—Mrs. Dan is 
the salt of St. Louis society. Yours til deth, 
BLuE Jay. 
ef fe of 


Back Talk 


By Tomique 


And now I sing it ere the visions fly; 
It may be with a fechle piping votce— 
Here in the evening cool—away from noise; 
No matter if it makes me laugh or cry 
I still would sing my song before I die, 
Among the shades of dim remembered joys. 
Garrett. 
oy 
HOSE lines were written by Thomas Ellwood 
T Garrett, for many years dramatic critic on the 
old Missouri Republican. In his leisure hours 
he “fell into poetry.” From a mass of such scrib- 
blings he selected a number of the better and more 
pretentious which he had collected in a volume under 
the title “The Masque of the Muses.” The work 
had quite a local sale and a number may have fallen 





into the hands of friends in theatrical and other pro- 
fessional circles elsewhere, but as a financial venture 
it cannot be said to have measured up to success. [ 
think Garrett was an Englishman. He was not a man 
to make friends outside of the theater folk, even his 
associates on the paper showing little disposition to 
warm up to him. He essayed dramatic composition, 
writing a play called “Brinca” founded on incidents of 
the Revolutionary War. Charlotte Thompson took 
it on the road and lost it somewhere. He also wrote 
the famous old-time song “Belle Brandon.” He was 
a power in theatrical circles through never having 
written anything that could be called criticism, and he 
was the first Exalted Ruler of the Elks. He died 
within the last twelvemonth. 
te 

This old town has contributed its quota to the roster 
of famous people in many of the professions. If 
they were not real, native born St, Louisans, at least 
they made their start, laid the corner stone, here. As 
an artist, J. R. Meeker turned out canvases that at- 
tracted world-wide attention. Carl Wimar’s Indian 
faces and buffalo hunts have never been surpassed, if 
they have been equaled. He was the step-son of 
Mathias Becker, an early resident of the city, and half- 
brother to August H. Becker, who frescoed the Court 
House dome, and Emile A. Becker, a tenor singer of 
local reputation in his day. In music, August Wal- 
dauer, who sat in the conductors chair in the old or- 
chestra in DeBar’s Theater, was rated a fiddler ,par 
excellence. He took a literary flyer now and then, 
translating or adapting and re-writing several things 
from the German, among them, “Fanchon, The Crick- 
et,” “Little Barefoot,” and “Pearl of Savoy’—no refer- 
ence to the ex-Speaker’s saloon. The first big brass 
band ever heard in this neck of the woods was orga- 
nized and led by Frank Boehm, during the late civil 
or uncivil war. At dress reviews or on parades, 
Frank turned out eighty, sometimes a hundred toot- 
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$71.00 


FROM 


Round Trip 





Colorado Springs, 


ST. LOUIS 


PIKE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 






VIA 


Tickets on Sale September 19th to 22d Inclusive. Final Return Limit October 15th, (906. 
DOUBLE DAILY THROUGH SERVICE 
Tickets: S. E. Cor. 6th and Olive Sts. and Union Station 


H. C. TOWNSEND, GENERAL PASSENGER AND Ticket AGENT, ST. LOUIS 


Colorado, September 23-29, 1906 


5. Denver and 









In Connection with 
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ers and they made music as was music. Theatrically, 
Sol Smith and N, M. Ludlow gave us our first taste 
of “Hamlet,” “School of Scandal,” “Macbeth,” “Poor 
Gentleman,” “Heir at Law,” “London Assurance,” 
“Othello” and other old-fashioned but tolerably decent 
sort of plays. Nellie McHenry and the Maddern Sis- 
ters—one of ’em is now the famous Mrs, Fiske— 
were born here. Nellie lived on Eighth street, opposite 
the post-office; Mrs. Fiske down where the Southern 
Hotel now stands. Sol Smith Russell was a St. 
Louis school boy who gave his teacher, Rose Fanning, 
all kinds of degrees of trouble. Thinking of the girls 
who wrote poetry, the names of Annie Robertson 
Noxon, Fannie Isabelle Sherrick, Howard Glyndon 
and Emma Alice Browne pop into mind. Ernest Mc- 
Gaffey, the Chicago laureate, first flew into rhyme in 
this town. : 
+ 

Didn’t Eugene Field start right here? Indeed, 
indeed, did he. And Stanley Waterloo, whose “Story 
of Ab; A Tale of The Cave Men,” put all the college 
professors in the land to jawing each other, wrote 
his first lines in St. Louis just after he had received 
his sheepskin from Ann Arbor. And Stanley Hunt- 
ley whose Spoopendyke was as famous as Mr, Dooley. 
And Henry M. Stanley, the explorer wrote copy here 
Prof. G C. Swallow was a 
Prof. Wm. T. Harris, 
was a St. Louis school teacher. James Milton Lor- 
ing turned from the dry and technical intricacies of 
law books to write about “The Supposed Insanity of 
Hamlet,” and about Shakespeare, and then packed up 
his pencils and paper and went right over to the other 
side to see the things that the Bard of Avon- and 
the Ayreshire Plow Boy, and the Wizard of the North 
and all those royal writers had seen, and sat down 
and wrote a book to give us the delightful details 
of his trip. Gen, U. Simpson Grant drove a wood 


too in the early days. 
geologist of recognized fame. 


wagon on the Gravois Road between his farm and the 
“first stopping place.” 


“Pap” Price, who marched 








his fighting confederates up the hill and then down 
again all over this imperial commonwealth lived and 
died in St. Louis. W. Tecumseh Sherman lived on 
Garrison avenue in a mansion which was given him 
by enthusiastic admirers until somebody in the City 
Hall sent him a bill for water used for sprinkling the 
lawn. Then the old veteran who declared that war 
was hell added a codicil to the effect that paying for 
water beat it all hollow. He moved to New York, 
where the only water paid for is the kind used in Wall 
street. But when he died and all his prejudices were 
encoffined with him, they brought his illustrous re- 
mains back to the old town and laid them away in the 
shadow of the cross in Calvary. Henry C. Brok- 
meyer, lawyer, politician, scholar, was one of the edi- 
tors of the “Journal of Speculative Philosophy.” He 
was buried from his modest, old-fashioned home on 
Madison street the other day, a throng of gentle- 
men, distinguished in professional life testifying their 
affectionate regard by their presence at the obsequies. 
And not one of the daily newspapers had a line of ed- 
itorial comment on the passing from our midst of a 
man whose stilled brain is a loss to the literature of 
Such is life in the far west. 


of 


the world. 


Hans Patrick Le Connor, whose sure-enough nanie 
was Jacob L. Bowman, was one of the earlier of the 
newspaper humorists. He was a tall spare man, 
with the complexion of a gypsy, a nose like a trom- 
bone, a laugh that was as cold as ice, and a thirst 
that was unquerchable. He came here from Spring- 
field, Ill., and fired a sketch at the old Republican, 
It “took,” and he became a regular contributor, most 
of his work appearing in the Sunday issue of the paper. 
He published a collection of his writings in. a little 
book called “You and Me.” The poor fellow sought 
the companionship of “the rounders”—those jolly good 
fellows who have nothing to do but line up for “just 
one more before the last car comes.” Their pace was 
a bit too swift for him. No man with a hat full of 


brains can stand the racket for any great length of 
time. Gradually Hans Patrick’s contributions became 
fewer and fewer, finally disappearing altogether. He 
was a physical and mental wreck before he or his best 
friends could realize his condition, One day he ap- 
peared on the streets with a monkey perched on his 
shoulder. He was hustled off to the observation 
ward in the City Hospital, where his ravings neces- 
sitated the strap treatment. While he was bound to 
a cot death mercifuly stole into the room and carried 
his tired spirit away. He was buried somewhere over 
in Illinois and dear old “Charley” Johnson, still with 
us, thank God, preached his funeral oration. 
% 


St. Louis gave some of the best newspaper men in 
the country to the press of outside cities. Florence 
D. White went to New York to take editorial manage- 
ment of the World. John Jennings—genial, curly- 
headed little Irishman—also went to the Eastern me- 
tropolis. Cliff Sanders, bright as the brightest, a 
story-teller without a peer, went the same way and die:| 
there. Frank Brooks, next to our own William Vin- 
cent Byers, the best police reporter in the ranks, moved 
to Chicago. John Fay, another good one, is now 
at the head of a press bureau in the Windy City, He 
went to San Francisco to handle earthquake news for 
the New York World and other papers. Charlie 
Wright went to Cleveland, and from there to Chicago. 
Charlie Reed got as far as Cleveland when consuxp- 
tion claimed him for its own. There used to be a 
man here named Wm. S. Cuddy—Colonel, was his 
title. Whenever a grand opera troupe—German, 
French or Italic—struck the town, Col, Cuddy was 
pressed into the service by one of the papers to write 
the critique. He had heard every opera that had ever 
been sung—heard it from the lips of the greatest 
singers of the time—had the history of each opera at 
his fingers’ ends—knew who wrote it, the circum- 
stances under which it-was written, where its initial 
presentation was made—who had made fame in it— 
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Brunettes Use ; 
Carmen Powder 


ITH eyes black or brown and 
tresses of like color your skin 
requires Carmen Powder. 

Every woman knows that no-one 
powder is suitable for all skins, } 
but she does not know the reason 
why. Carmen Powder is made for 
you; it is not so good for blondes— 
their skin is different—but it is 
just what you want. 

Fine, soft, adhesive, delightfully 
perfumed. It don’t show unpleas- 
antly, nor does it blow off. Very 
little is needed to give your com- 
plexion the refinement you desire. 
Price 50 Cents per Box. ‘ 

Made in four tints—white, flesh, 
pink and cream, by the 


STAFFORD-MILLER C0., 
ST. LOUIS. 


Any one of these representative 
druggists of St. Louis will glady 
give you a sample box of Carmen 
Powder: Judge & Dolph Drug Co., 
Raboteau & Co.,, Wolff-Wilson, 
Johnson Bros., Smith’s Drug Store, 
2713 N. 14th St., Otto’s Drug Store, 
3826 S. Broadway, Otto’s Drug 
Store, 1805 Pestalozzi St. 


Stafford-Miller Co., Makers, St. Louis, Mo. 














DRY ROASTED COFFEE 


RONNOG A Special Value at 25c pe: Ib. 


J. P. O'CONNOR, 
620 N. Sarah St. Both Phones 3200 Olive St 
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Canoeing, Fishing, Hunting. 


Then get a place of your own in the Ozarks. 


locations, 


They are along the Frisco Line from St. Louis to Springfield, on the banks of the 
Meramec, Gasconade, Big Piney and other streams. 
ness mMan—at a very small expense of time and money he can be at his own resort 
every Saturday afternoon and Sunday in the season. 
The service is convenient and the rates are cheap. 


urday and look at the country. 


Fishermen’s Special Saturday Afternoon. 


Leaves St. Louis Union Station at 2:45 p.m. and Tower Grove at 2:55 p. m., every i 
Saturday during September, and stops at all resorts between St. Louis and Jerome. | 
Round-trip week-end tickets are sold for this train at greatly reduced rates and are | 
good returning on regular trains Sunday and Monday, also on special train Sunday 


evening. 


YJ) 


For information about the country, what it costs to buy or Hy 
lease land, build a cottage, etc., write or call upon 


F. J. DEICKE, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. 
900 Olive st. 
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Do you enjoy them? 


We can tell you of dozens of good 






Just the thing for the busi- 


Take a trip over the line Sat- 











(Frisco Bldg.), St. Louis. 





who had lost money on it—all about it. ~ Besides, he 
could not only tell all this in writing, but could go to 
the piano and pound it out of the ivory ’till the cows 
came home. That’s the kind of a man Col. Cuddy 
was, 
t 

Old man Niedringhaus one day got it into his head 
that he could make a wash pan out of a single sheet 
of tin, without a seam to solder or anything to melt 
and let go if it were left on the stove to boil itself 
dry. He fixed up a machine and started in with 
his experiments. The thing didn’t work out exactly 
right at the start, but he kept at it until it died. About 
that time his money gave out. This didn’t discourage 
him a little bit. He interested friends in the project. 
It turned out that not only could the old gentleman 
make dishpans whose becttoms wouldn’t thaw off 
under the influence of heat, but his machine could 
grind out tin cups, dippers, tea kettles and a whole 
line of the things without which no well regulated 
kitchen can be depended upon to do business. All 
this is the stamped ware seen everywhere on the earth 
to-day, It all started in St. Louis in a little shop up 
on Tenth street between Franklin avenue and Wash 
street. He went to Congress once and his blond 
and ruddy son came mighty near to being our first 
Republican United States penaeer. 


This brings us to beer. There is more of the 
soothing amber fluid brewed right here in this town 





than on any other like space of ground in the world. 
It was not thus in the early days, but it is a great 


big healthy truth to-day. They used to put it up in 
kegs, eighths, halves and barrels. These packages 
were distributed to the various saloons—they were 
called “coffee houses” then—and the contents drawn 
off by means of a pump which ornamented the back 
of the bar. All drank it “from the wood,” for it 
was put up in that way only. A Dutchman in the 
Winklemeyer Brewery was inspired to fill a bottle and 
see how it worked. The scheme struck him favorably 
and he filled up a lot of them. The stuff soured on 
him, but he discovered then if he boiled it in the bot- 
tles it would “keep.” He fixed up a lot of beer this 
way, wired the corks in tight and sent it out to a 
thirsty world. It was a long time before the general 
guzzling public took kindly to the new fangled thing. 
But when the dealers learned how to ice it and put it 
on the bar in the soulful: champagney way, that is 
now so familiar, bottled beer took its place on the top 
shelf among the actual necessities of life. The for- 
tunes it has made! Lemp, Busch, Wainwright and 
others attest. 
- 

Carondelet, alias Vide-Poche—pronounced “Wheat- 
bush” by every orthodox old-timer—is not the Car- 
ondelet it used to be. True, many, very many of lit- 


tle old two-story houses on the quaint little crooked 
streets, are still there, but the iconoclastic architect 


and the anarchistic contractor and the blood-thirsty 
mason and the rantankerous bricklayer are getting in 
their work. They’re ‘changing things and presently 
the whole aspect will present a modernized appearance. 
One misses Dr. Frederick Hill, Hon. Henry T. Blow, 
Judge Wilson Primm, Louis Picotte, the Chartrands, 
Bernard Poepping and Madison Miller and a score of 
good old men who made the little settlement their 
habitat. The old City Hall is now occupied-as an 
office for a big agricultural implement factory. Along 
the bluffs, between Miller street and Meramec street, 
a few of the old-time mansions line the right of the 
roadway, while the same old hollows and sink holes 
that were there when Adam was expelled from the 
Garden and ordered to go and hustle for a living, 
lay on the left. There isn’t a sidewalk along _ this 
entire stretch—a goodly mile—cinders offering pro- 
tection from mud in places, decayed boards in others, 
a few stepping stones in still others. It’s all so prim- 
itive, so ancient, so musty and old-timey that one re- 
grets having to get onto the granitoid and under the 
glare of the electric lamps. 
bb 

A lady visitor, wishing to be polite to the little 
son of her host at table, said: 

“What a pretty dimple you have, Beany!” 

“You think that’s a pretty dimple?” said the 
boy. “Mamma, can I show the lady the one on 


my stomach ?” Ladies’ Home Journal. 













































3--You Can Not Clean a House 
Perfectly by Ordinary Methods. 


9xl2 Rug, 65c. 


qBrooms and Soap 
and Water Don’t Re- 
move All the Dirt. 


with his Dustless 
Method, does it all by cold air. Com- 
pressed air fcr heavy cleaning. The 
entire house disinfected and perfumed, 
If time-saving and comfort are desir- 
able, you will give us a trial, 


The “General,” 


We also have a large, well-organ- 
ized force of men for hand-cleaning, 
such as washing windows. wood-work, 
scrubbing floors, cleaning paint and 
wall paper by latest non-injurious 
methods. etc. 


We Clean Empty Houses and Frescoing. 
BOTH ’PHONES. 


GENERAL COMPRESSED-AIR 
HOUSE-CLEANING CO., 


4436-38 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


H. MUNZESHEIMER, 
CITY MANAGER. 








Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


Greae Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


YARD FOR CITY DELIVERY: 


920 MARKET STREET 
ST. LOUIS 


Westernlexas 


IS FAST BECOMING THE 
Fruit, Vegetable and Agricultural 


Country of the Southwest 
REACHED VIA 














Write for descriptive literature. 


E. P. TURNER, Gen’l Pass’r Agt., 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 





$21 TO NEW YORK 
B. G O. S.-W. 


Stop-overs DEER PARK, WASHINGTON, 
BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Vestibuled trains 2:05 a. m., 9a. m.. 9:29 p. m., 
11:50 a. m. 

DINING CARS A LA CARTE. 


TICKETS, OLIVE AND SIXTH STREETS 











When passing behind a street car, 


look out for the car approaching from 
the opposite direction. 
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Dramatic 

Take Marie Dressler out of the new 
Weber show at the Olympic this week 
and there wouldn’t be anything left to 
talk about—not even the twaddle. Miss 
Dressler’s superior artistic doings alone 
make it mildly interesting. Marie was 
never considered a theatrical speed won- 
der either, but she runs away from her 
present company as though they were 
hitched to a post. Mr. Webcr and the 
“too others” do the best they can. 
There was a time when Weber could 
keep audiences undulating with laugh- 
ter and he would still be funny perhaps 
if there wasn’t such a multiplicity of 
his counterparts equally as “ludicrous” 
churning the atmosphere of less notable 
theaters with German dialect. However, 
Mr. Weber can’t help that now. He 
made it easy for imitators. His show 
is merely a “ten-twent-thirt” attraction 
in a high-class theater. And the trav- 
esty on the two big Eastern successes, 
“The Squaw Man” and “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” is almost funny because 
of its enigmatical character. Here, too, 
Miss Dressler is the life-saving corps 
while Weber and others are “waiting at 
the church.” Lotta Faust, Flora Za- 
bell, Erminie Earl; Grace Spencer, 
Selma Mantell, Edward J. Connelly; Er- 
nest Lambart; Wm. Buress and W. D. 
Stevenson make serious efforts to 
please, Miss Dressler’s song, “It’s Hard 
to be a Lady In a Case Like That,” and 
Mr. Stevenson’s ballad “For You and 
the Girl You Love,” are most tumult- 
uously received. 

“Ben Hur” will come next for two 
weeks, 

t 

There isn’t much to “The Vanderbilt 
Cup” comedy at the Century, but a 
pretty and youthful star, with a predi- 
lection for mimickry, and its New York 
reputation. There are startling scenic 
features, but on the whole, the piece is a 
disappointment. Pretty Miss Janis 
has sustained such a prolonged boost, 
that most people expect more of her in 
the artistic line. She has an attractive 
personality and considerable of the 
“imitation” ability, but nearly every 
school girl does the same stunts nowa- 
days. Still there is promise of great- 
er things for Miss Janis, whose partic- 
ular talents and charms seems to have 
inspired this production. The play it- 
self is not altogether void of entertain- 
ing features. Hal de Forest's amusing 
impersonation of the French chauffeur, 
is one of the bright bits, and Edith 
Decker’s singing is another, and there 
is a burlesque of John D. Rockefeller 
and his son by Jacques Krueger and 
Newton Lindo that appeals to many. 

Next week: Chauncey Olcott in his 
new play, “Eileen Asthore.” 

of 

Eddie Foy never was funnier than he 
is in the bogus Earl in “The Earl and 
The Girl,” the musical show at the Gar- 
rick this week. The vintage of many 
of the jokes he springs dates far be- 
yond the ken of the oldest inhabitant, but 
then the Foy method of serving ’em up 
again is at once catchy and apologetic. 
And then he. sings comedy, too. In 
“The Earl and The Girl” there is scarce- 
ly anything for anybody save Mr. Foy, 
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but there are a couple of chorus mem- 
bers—Clara Inge and Jessie Lapeer— 
who should ascend to sidereal heights 
some day. They possess sweet and 
rangy voices and already resemble the 
“real article.” But as a rule the voices 
in the cast are disappointing, though 
the songs are good. Selma Rawlston 
makes the most of her subordinate part 
as fiancee to the bogus Earl. Harry 
Lester and Elsie Moore sing fairly well. 

Next week: Aubrey Boucicault’s new 
play from New York, “The Greater 
Love.” 


% 

David Higgins in his own play, “His 
Last Dollar,” is giving ’em a run for 
their money at the Grand this week. 
Mr. Higgins is a very sincere actor and 
the impression he leaves on his audi- 
ences is a lasting one. His vehicle con- 
tains some powerful sentiment and stir- 
ring scenes, notably, the horse race 
whereby he is enabled to recoup his 
fortunes and to gain the girl that was 
destined to be his bride. Miss Montell 
is the heroine in the production and she 
is a clever one, too. 

Next week: Al H. Wilson, in 
in the Alps.” 


“Metz 
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“Running for Mayor,” a rather broad 
farce, with Charles B. Nelson in the 
principal comedy role and Mr. Nel- 
son’s playlet, “Simon, the Butler,” are 
the distinctive features of the Merry- 
makers’ bill at the Standard this week. 
Nelson’s work is out of the ordinary 
in both pieces. The rest of the show is 
up to a high standard. Jeanette Young’s 
soprano, the Les Sprays Australian 
dancers; the Clipper Comedy Four and 
the Elton-Polo troupe’s aerial feats are 
popular specialties, “The Mayor’s Va- 
cation” is the concluding farce. 

Next week: “The Brigadiers.” 


Renovating 
Floors 


Among the first items of special 
pride to the good housekeeper is a 
nice, clean floor or border around the 
rugs. More thought and care is given 
to this probably than any other finish- 
ing of the house proper, and for this 
reason special attention has _ been 
given to the preparation of Mound 
City Co.’s “To-Wauk-On” Varnish 
Stain. 

As its name implies, it is made to 
resist the effect of dirt and scratching 
when walked on, and though not as 
durable perhaps as cast iron, it will 
come as near to it as any liquid appli- 
cation yet devised. 

It dries easily in from eight to- ten 
hours and does not scratch or turn 
white from contact of shoe heels or 
the moving of light furniture. It has 
a beautiful gloss and is a perfect imi- 
tation of a hardwood floor. 


Mound City Paint & Color Co. 
Gregg Varnish Co. 


Norris B. Gregg. tg 4g Wm. H. Gregg, Jr., V.-Pres't 
H. Dyer, Secretary. 


MAKERS OF RELIABLE PRODUCTS, 


811 & 813 N. Sixth St., St. Louis, U.S. A. 





Susie Fisher is some pumpkins at the 
Gayety. She is a burlesquer of many 
attractions, notably a contralto voice 
that’s acceptable, and the way she and 
others in the Irwin show pull off the 
burlesque pieces almost takes one’s 
breath. In the olio are other good 
things—Nat Car, Hebrew impersonator ; 
the Australian Rastelbinders, in military 
manceuvers; the Todd-Judge family, in 
acrobatics of an original nature, and 
Baby Scales, a watch-charm comedienne 
who is somewhat of a vocalist also. And 
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You Are Invited 


To inspect our New 
Autumn Shoe Fash- 
ions for both Men 
and Women. 
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POPULAR MAKES FOR 
MEN 


Keith’s Konqueror 
Edwin Clapp’s 


tt ot 
IN WOMEN'S 


Dorothy Dodd’s 
Wichert & Gardner 


Hu-man-ic 
Boot Shop 


509 NORTH SIXTH ST. 
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Department of Washington Universit 
with Art Museum and prey dy af 
Antique and life study, art-anatomy, per- 
spective, composition, time-work, illus- 
trated lectures; complete instruction. 
Ceramic students turn forms on the pot- 
ters’ wheel, burn in the kiln, decorate in re- 
lief and color, under and over glaze. The 
artistic bookbinding course is also complete. 
Grand Prize. St. Louis azpocition. for 
students’ work; Gold Medal Director. 
Tivecrontg enter at an heme 2 and night. 
ate ooklet free. ear opens 
Sept. 24, 1906. f 2 


HALSEY C. IVES, L L. D., Director 
St. Lou 


lvth & Locust Streets, is 





the chorus is a corker in burlesquedom. 
Next week’s bill: “The Jersey Lil- 


ies,” 
+ 

Geo. C; Thompson, who is said to 
have trod the boards at Stockholm and 
to have something up his sleeve as a 
student of Swedish character, emits the 
dialect of “Yon Yonson” at the Imperial 
this week like a steam-bound Vesuvius. 
Thompson is there forty ways with the 
Norseland spiel and he displays an ease 
and manner on the stage inditative of 
foreign training: Others in the cast who 
are doing acceptable work, are Laura 
Davis, Kraft Walton, Lois Arnold and 
James C. Mack. The big log jam scene 
in the climax of the piece is executed 
with  skiil. 

Next week: “Big-Hearted Jim.” 

ee 
New Books 


A typical Canadian frontier romance, 
written in a snappy style, decidedly ap- 
propriate to the atmosphere and locale 
of the tale is Marguerite Merrington’s 
“Scarlett of the Mounted,” (Moffatt, 
Yard & Co., of New York). The char- 
acters of the mining camp beyond the 
confines of civilization, are well drawn. 
There are wit and humor in plenty, and 
the story has the same charm as some 
of the colorful stories of our Ameri- 
can West, in the early days of the gold 
discoveries, 

te 

Filson Young’s “Sands of Pleasure,” 
(Dana, Estes & Co., of Boston, Mass.), 
is a story that takes hold of you in the 
first chapter and hangs on to the end. 
The author is a fascinating writer with 
that mysterious power of turning the 
common-place into the most entertain- 
ing material. His description of the 
building of the lighthouse on the Cor- 
nish coast in the opening chapters, and 
the life of the builders and keepers well 
repay the reading, both for its instruc- 
tive as well as humorous features. His 
descriptions of the gay Bohemians of 
Paris are also strikingly done. In fact, 
the book is full of striking pictures of 
country and individuals. 

he fe fe 

Mr. J. Arthur Anderson, who is now 
opening the new Anderson Laundry, 
No. 3968-3970 Olive street, has been for 
a number of years in partnership with 
Dinks L. Parrish. This in itse’f is a 


guarantee of success for his new enter- - 


prise. Mr. Anderson has grown up in 
the laundry business. He has gone for- 
ward, step by step, in the incidental de- 
velopment of a system that culminates 
in perfection, and has the complexities 
of a modern laundry at _ his fingers’ 
ends. “SLOW-AND-CAREFUL” is 
the trade-mark of the new Anderson 
Laundry. Its meaning speaks for it- 
self, 
fe fe of 

Sir Robert Ball, after a lecture on 
“Sun-Spots and Solar Chemistry,” met 
a young lady who expressed her regret 
at having missed the lecture. “Well, 
you see,” he said, “I don’t know that 
it would have interested you particular- 
ly, as it was all about — sun-spots.” 
“Why,” she replied, “it would have in- 
terested me extremely, for I have been 
a martyr to freckles all my life.” 
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Largest »* 
AND 
# Handsomest 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Three Large, Sepa- 
rate Dining Rooms 
and several Smaller 
Rooms for Private 
Dinner -Parties. 





RESTAURANT 


Music by Vogel’s Orchestra every evening. Chemical Building, 8th and Olive Sts 
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Hotel Cafe | cat at ete nara 








Unsurpassable in Cuisine and Service. 
/ Choicest Imported Wines and Cigars. 








Finest Imported and Domestic Beers 
on Draught. 


Open 8 A. M. to One O'Clock at Night. 


Vandeventer Ave. 
Vandeventer Place. 























The Latest Addition to the 
Great Hotels of the World 


Hotel Belmont 


42d Street and Park Avenue 


New York 


Opened May 8, 1906 j 



















Highest Type of Fireproof Construction.  Replete 
With Every Detail of Service and Equipment 

















Moles, Warts, Red Veins, Piggient Spots, 


Superiluous Hair Permanently Removed Electric Needle 


om 17, LaSalle Bldg.. Broadway and 


MISS ALICE COOKE,?Electro-Dermatologist, ‘es Olive St., Entrance, 509 Olive St. 
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STAUNTON COAL 


Insist that your Dealer Supply you With 


STAUNTON COAL 


MINED BY US. 


If a Car Lot Consumer, Command Us. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Mount Olive and Staunton Coal Company, 
302 Houser Building, St. Louis. 


PROPRIETORS, 
Mines Nos. 1 and 2, Staunton, Ill. Capacity 4,000 Tons Daily 


TELEPHONES  {Riniocn. B. 106s, 
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Crying to Pull if nown 


The Dress Suit Coat is longer 
this year. It has a dip in it that 
the old Dress Coat didn’t have. 
A last year’s Dress Suit is almost 
as much out of date as a rear 
entrance automobile. 

The latest fashion plates for 
Dress Suits are in our possess- 
sion. They arrived last week 
from London. The latest novel- 
ties for silk linings in Dress 
Suits are also here for that 
V. P. Ball Dress Suit. 

A MacCarthy-Evans-Von Arx 
Dress Suits are in our posses- 
latest dictates of Dame Fashion. 
$50, $60 and $75. 


MacCarthy-Evans- J 


ome Von Arx @== 


TAILORING CO., 820 Olive St, 


The P. O. is still “just opposite.’”” Phones: Bell Main 
5175 and 5176: Kinloch, B 300. 
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UNSURPASSE] 


ANDIES 


ALWAYS AN ACCEPTABLE GIFT. 
LARGE VARIETY OF 


FANCY BOXES, BASKETS &* 
OUR ICECREAM SODA 


& \OTHER FOUNTAIN DRIN 
CANNOT BE EQUALLED. 


716 OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS. 


Vive AIL OR EXPRESS, 
TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS. 
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NEW BOOK 


“A MAN WITH A PURPOSE” 


By JOHN T. M. JOHNSTON, D. D. 
Beautifully Illustrated. by 
HARRY LEWIS BAILEY. 

Second edition in both English and 
German now in press. 

“An altogether unusual book, devoted 
to an account of the life and achieve- 
ments of A. D. Brown. Dr. Johnston 
has known Mr. Brown thirty years. 
Has had access to all the documents 
in evidence, and has given an almost 
photographic picture of his subject from 
the earliest years of his life. A large 
audience will be interested in learning 
just how one of the biggest enterprises 
west of the Mississippi has grown 
amazingly under the direction of a man 
who has succeeded in everything he 
ever attempted.’’—Globe-Democrat. 

For sale by E. T. Jett Book and News 
Co., 806 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50. 











Berthe—Which of the two do you 
think you will love the longest, Peter 
or Paul? 

Mathilde—-The one who will forget 
me the quickest.—Figaro. 
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Franko’s Farewell 


“The Alps” closes its gates Saturday 
night, and after Herr Franko has had 
his fling at the local public on Sunday 
afternoon at the Odeon, the Alps or- 
chestra will disband, probably never to 
bé reorganized. The season at the 
Alps, despite Franko, Cesar, Harry 
Walker, Emily Howard and the Tyro- 
lean flower girl, has been a failure finan- 
cially; the brewers who make up the 
Alps company, though good-natured and 
easy-going, have grown tired of “‘put- 
ting up,” and, unless something unfor- 
seen happens, the snow-capped moun. 
tains will be razed before many months. 

Herr Franko “made good” with the 
people, who became familiar with his 
work, but he came too late in the sea- 
son to help, appreciably, the gate re- 
ceipts. The Alps clientele was out‘ of 
town when the new Jeader made his 
first appearance, and the casuals who 
had “dropped in” and been made mis- 
erable by the former leader, refused to 
be coaxed into trying their luck a sec- 
ond time. 

Franko is undoubtedly a big man in 
his work, and has given some remarka- 
bly fine concerts during the six weeks 
of his stay here, despite the doubtful 
quality of much of the material he had 
to handle. His facility and his versa- 
tility are amazing. Number after 
number he conducts without referring 
to a score, and he seems equally at ease 
in all kinds and classes of composition. 

The programmes offered this week 
are nothing if not comprehensive. Mon- 
day the composers of all countries were 
exploited, beginning with the Scandi- 
navian Svendsen, and ending with the 
Bohemian Komzak by way of Irish 
Herbert, Gallic Gounod and English 
Sullivan. Tuesday Strauss and Kom- 
zak were the features of a jolly pro- 
gramme, and on Wednesday a large 
part of the concert was devoted to so- 
loists bringing forward trumpeter-Heim, 
‘cellist Anton, harpist Schuetze and oth- 
er excellent players. aid 

To-night operatic transcriptions make 
up a large part of the programme. Nico- 
lai's “Merry Wives’”’ overture, a fan- 
tasie on Puccini’s “La Boheme,” an ex- 
cerpt from “Die Meistersinger,” the 
“William Tell” overture, and other. fa- 
mous compositions will be played. 

Seven Wagrerian numbe~s are on 
Friday’s »rogramme, and for the clos- 
ing night the compositions most in de- 
mand will be presented. 

Herr Franko offers exceptional mu- 
sical fare at the testimonial concert to 
be given at the Odeon on Sunday af- 
ternoon, and for this occasion the or- 


chestra will be increased to sixty men. 
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Elmendorf Lecture 

Friday night, October 5, the Elmen- 
dorf illustrated lecture course will be 
opened at the Odeon. Five lectures 
will be given—one every Friday night, 
until the course is complete. Colored 
plates and motion pictures will be lib- 
erally used. 

of of of 

“What is a finishing school?” 

“Tt is a place where girls who have 
any lingering respect for their parents 
go to have it removed. 
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WE HAVE OPENED A 


NEW PRESSING CLUB 


In connection with a 


CLEANING AND DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


In the NEW MUSICAL ART BUILDING 
At the corner of Boyle Avenue and Olive Street 

Everything Clean, New, Modern and Up-to-Date. 

We are clothing experts, and when you wish Cleaning, 
Pressing, Dyeing, Altering or Repairing done, we acknowledge 
no peer in our line of business, Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, 
mar 1422, and our wagons are always ready to call. Very 
respectfully, 


THE SCHUCK PRESSING CLUB, 


L. E. SCHUCK, MANAGER, 


(Previous to May |, 1906, for five years Manager and Owner of the St. Louis Pressing Club.) 


Our telephones are Lindell 3929 and Del-° 

















NADJA CARAMEL 
CASH PRIZE COMPETITION 


We want words for a song to be dedicated to “NADJA 
CARAMELS,” and offer $15 cash for the first best, $10 cash for 
second best, and a five-pound box of our delicious Chocolates 
for third best composition of three verses, adapted to some 
popular air. This contest closes December 31st next. 


A committee of three well-known citizens will be appointed 
to decide the prize winners, and the names of prize winners will 
be announced in these columns. 


When sending in your composition write your name and 
address on a separate sheet. Each composition will be numbered 
immediately upon receipt of same. In that way the contest will 
be absolutely fair, as the judges themselves will not know who 
the prize winners are until after their decision. 


Everyone is eligible to compete, whether living in St. Louis 
or elsewhere. You have as good a chance as anyone else, so get 
busy. No compositions returned before or after the contest 
closes. Address all communications to 


THE CONTEST DEPARTMENT 


Blanke-Wenneker 


ST. LOUIS 
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The 
Seal 
That Counts 

Most 
is the seal of popular 


To this 


we attribute the in- 


approval. 


creasing demand for 





















White Seal 
Bottled Beer 


A pure, wholesome 
beer, brewed of 
the very finest 
materials only, aged 


by a natural process 


Order From Your 
Dealer 


Bottled only at Brewery 


National Brewery Co. 
St. Louis 


“Purity in Every 
Drop 99 

















Manages, buys, sells, rents, ap- 
praises St. Louis ci y rea! estate 
and makes loans thereon; col- 
lects rents, pays taxes, places 
insurance. Inquire of or write 
to our Real Estate Department 


MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY TRUST 
COMPANY 


FOURTH & PINE 


























The Stock Market 


Heavy gold imports, aggregating al- 
most $18,000,000, proved a potent, sus- 
taining factor in the Wall street market 
of late. There are rumors of further 
withdrawals of gold from the Bank of 
England. If these rumors are at all 
well-founded, there may be another 
raise in the Bank of England’s official 
rate of discount, which was advanced 
from 3% to 4 per cent a week ago. The 
present bank rate is, by the way, the 
highest, for this season, in twenty-four 
years. This latter fact speaks forcibly 
of the worldwide strain in money mar- 
kets. Owing to the inflow of gold, 
the New York Associated Banks are 
again above the danger line, their sur- 
plus reserves being $3,536,400 above the 
25 per cent limit established by law. 
This week’s statement may record an- 
other addition to the reserves, 

The money market in New York has 
eased somewhat, the call-rate having 
dropped to about 4 per cent, but time- 
rates still continue above 6 per cent in 
the majority of loans. The temporary 
relaxation in the strain should not de- 
lude anybody into the fatuous belief 
that the worst is over for 1906. For 
such is by no means the case. We 
would require at least $20,000,000 more 
gold from Europe to restore something 
like an equilibrium in our monetary po- 
sition. That Europe could furnish us 
that much additional capital within the 
next three or four months, is extreme- 
ly doubtful. Discount rates are rising 
in London as well as on the Continent. 
Large crops and active business are 
bringing about conditions there similar 
to our own. The Bank of France has 
lost about $15,000,000 gold in the last 
two months. That institution is ut- 
terly averse to gold shipments to this 
side. Its officials are fearful of a re- 
newal of desperate political conditions 
in Russia. They also look for further 
Russian loans on a large scale. Anoth- 
er thing which disturbs French finan- 
ciers is the proposed imposition of an 
income tax by the present Radical-So- 
cialist majority in Parliament. On 
account of this legislative prospect, 
French capital is being hoarded abroad, 
especially in Swiss banks. 

The past week’s market was super- 
ficially strong, in the main, but giving 
palpable evidence of clique liquidation 
on the quiet at the same time. While 
shares such as Reading and Baltimore 
& Ohio were being boosted, heavy 
selling characterized the proceedings in 
Union Pacific, Pennsylvania, Atchison 
and New York Central. The cliques 
are shifting their operations from one 
group of stocks to the other, as they 
always do at financial junctures of the 
present sort. The Union Pacific inter- 
ests are being credited with plans of 
buying control of the Baltimore & Ohio 
and its subsidiary line—the Reading. 
The recent sale of Pennsylvania hold- 
ings of B. & O. and Norfolk & West- 
ern shares constitute the basis of this 
talk of another grand coup on the part 
of Harriman et al. Reading common, 
a 4 per cent stock, is selling at 154%. 
Last Januarv it touched 164. The pre- 
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On your checking account is worth serious consid- 
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We solicit the accounts of firms, corpora- 
On Time deposits 
we pay interest at the rate of three per cent. | 


MERCANTILE 
TRUST COMPANY. 


EIGHTH &LOCUST STS. ST. LOUIS,MO. 


OFFICERS 


FESTUS J. WADE, President. 
WILLIAM MAFFITT, Treasurer. 


CAPITAL& SURPLUS 
NINE AND ONE-HALF MILLION DOLLARS 


eration. 












tions, societies and individuals. 













































WHITAKER & COMPANY, 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 


ST. LOUIS, 





300 N. FOURTH STREET, 





























H. Woon, 
President. 


W. E. Bercer, 9. 
Cashier. 


Ricn’p B. Buttock, 
Vice-President. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


Corner FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AvEs. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchau.ge drawn payable in all parts of the world. -| 
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307 North 
4th Street. 


G. H. Walker & Co. 


Investment Securities 


Direct Private Wires to practically 
every city in the 
United States. 


BANK 


$1,100,000 





Members New York Stock Exchange 
and 
St. Louis Stock Exchange. 


FRANKLIN 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 




















2% Interest paid on Current Accounts, on balances of $500 or more 
3% Interest paid on Time Certificates 
3% Interest paid on Savings Accounts from $1.00 upwards 





of the Reading Company is vastly bet- 
ter than that of the Federal Govern- 
ment. There’s some room for im- 
provement, of course, in the price of 


vailing quotation discounts a multitude 
of possibilities. United States Gov- 
ernment 4s of 1925 are quoted at I3I. 
From this it would seem that the credit 
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Baltmore & Ohio common, which is a 
6 per cent stock, At its current quo- 
tation of 124, it looks decidedly cheap, 
compared with Reading, New York 
Central, St. Paul and Pennsylvania. 

If Harriman and his friends really 
plan to absorb the Baltimore & Ohio 
and Reading lines, the ownership of 
railway properties will be more con- 
centrated than ever. It is no longer 
necessary to acquire a full majority of 
outstanding stock. A substantial pro- 
portion is sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses. The Union Pacific now practi- 
cally holds control of the Southern Pa- 
cific, although it owns only about $90,- 
000,000 of the $198,000,000 common 
stock. The Pennsylvania continues a 
strong factor in Chesapeake & Ohio, B. 
& O., Norfolk & Western and Read- 
ing affairs, although it does not hold a 
majority interest in any of these com- 
panies. 

The Government’s September estimate 
on the cotton crop showed a condition 
of 77.3 per cent. While this suggested 
a deterioration of over 5 per cent from 
the estimate for August, the present 
condition still is the best for the cor- 
responding date in any year of the past 
decade, excepting 1904 and 1903. The 
Government’s estimate indicates a total 
yield of about 12,500,000 bales, which 
would be 1,300,000 bales in excess of 
that of a year ago. Barring serious 
ravages by the boll weevil within the 
remaining weeks ot maturing, — the 
Southern planter may be reasonably 
sure of another season of prosperity, 
even if the prices of cotton are not as 
high at present as they were at the 
time of the dazzling exploits of Brown 
and Sully. So far as the wheat and 
corn crops are concerned, previous op- 
timistic expectations have been more 
than realized. The corn crop will be 
the heaviest ever garnered, and _ the 
same is nearly true, also, of the wheat 
yield. 

The railroad companies will have all 
the traffic they care to handle for many 
months to come. The earnings of 
many show substantial gross and net 
gains. This should bespeak initial or 
augmented dividend payments in va- 
rious instances. Holders of securities 
of this class have every reason to be 
satsfied wth the outlook for the fu- 
ture. Much the same may be said, 
likewise, of the great industrial cor- 
porations. Surpluses continue to pile 
up, and productive capacity is severely 
taxed or contracted for a long time 
ahead. The only serious menace ex- 
tant must be found in the disordered 
monetary position, which may at any 
time take a calamitous turn for the 
worse. 

There is first-class buying in Atchi- 
son common, although the price re- 
mains at the level of a week ago. Chair- 
man Morawetz’s conservative remarks, 
in his annual report, have somewhat 
checked the exuberant hopes of those 
who looked for an early increase in 
the dividend rate, but there are quite a 
number of speculators who feel disposed 
to take on a “long” line of Atchison on 
all smal! declines, on the theory that 
increased distributions cannot be far 
off. In the past fiscal year, the com- 
pany earned about 12% per cent on its 
outstanding common stock. 


y 
Local Securities. 
Reports of an application for a char- 


ter for an elevated and subway line in 
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culture. 


Purity 


is a characteristic of nearly 
all Beers, but is only one of the 
essentials of Quality. 


BUDWEISER 


The King of Bottled Beers 


is not only Pure and Carefully Sterilized, but is 
brewed from the very choicest materials obtainable 
—Barley-Malt from sound, thoroughly ripened 
grain, Hops of the finest quality and Yeast of special 
A beer of exquisite taste and delightful 


flavor is the result. 
Budweiser is bottled only at the Home Plant. 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 


St. Louis, U. Ss. A. 


BUDWEISER IS SERVED AT ALL FIRST-CLASS 


HOTELS, CAFES AND BARS. 
































this city caused a “slump” of about 
three points in United Railways com- 
mon, without affecting the preferred in 
the least. The selling of the common 
looked “snide.” It seemed to emanate 
chiefly from people who can be easily 
scared. Large operators have added 
to their holdings of the common, and 
will continue to do this on all further 
setbacks. The common is almost 20 
points below its high level of last 
The last sales were made at 


spring. 
43% and 44. ‘The preferred is quoted 
at 82. For the 4 per cent bonds 85% 


is bid, 8534 asked. 

Five shares of Missouri-Lincoln Trust 
sold at 136%. Bank of Commerce is 
321 bid, 323 asked. National Candy 
common firmed up on a number of buy- 
ing orders. The present selling price 
is 19. A lot of 20 shares of Shultz 
Belting sold at 101. $10,000 East St. 
Louis & Suburban 5s found buyers at 
100%. 

Money rates remain at 6 per cent in 
this burg, with demand rather urgent. 
Drafts on New York have risen to par 
bid, 15 premium asked. Sterling ex- 
change is $4.843%. Berlin is quoted at 
9454 and Paris at ae 


Answers to Inquiries. 
Editor St. Louis Mirror: 

What is the difference between a Na- 
tional bank, a State bank, and a trust 
company? Which is the safest for a 
small depositor, and why is it the saf- 
est ? WorRKMAN, 

(A National bank is organized and 
operated under Federal laws and su- 
pervision. It has the right to issue 
its notes fof circulation. Private or 
State banks, and trust companies are 
organized and operated under State 
laws and supervision. They cannot is- 
sue notes for circulation. Trust com- 
panies were primarily designed to act 
as trustees and guardians, but they 
have since been permitted to do a regu- 
lar banking business. They also have 
their legal and real estate departments. 
That financial institution, whether op- 
erating under national or state laws, 
which has the best management, must 
be regarded as the safest for both large 
and small depositors—Ed. Mrrror.) 





OLYMPIC 


THIS WEEK: TWO WEEKS 


JOE WEBER'S CO. 


Marie Dressler, Joe 
Weber and J00others 


In the Big Burlesque 


“The Squawman’s Girl 
of the Golden West’’ 
Preceded by 


“Twiddle Twaddle” B en= H ur 


CENTURY 


NEXT WEEK: 


CHAUNCEY 
OLCOTT 


Starting 


MONDAY, SEPT, 24 








THIS WEEK: 


ELSIE JANIS 


in the Two-Mile-a Min- 
ute Comedy 


The Vanderbilt In His New Play 
Cup “EILEEN ASTHORE”’ 


GARRICK 


Reserved 
The Funniest Comedian on Earth 


Both Phones 
EDDIE FOY 
The Earl and the Girl 


Sunday Night, Saptentige 23, the Powerful Four-Act 


THE GREATER LOVE 


Aubrey Boucicault as ‘‘Mozart”’ 
IM PER 1A TEMPTATION PRICES 
18c, 25c, 35c, 50c. 


The Landslide of Laughter 


YON YONSON 


Next Sun. Mat.—‘‘Big Hearted Jim.”’ 
THE ODEON 


FFLMENDOREF 


LECTURES 
Magnificent Colored Views and Motion 
ctures. 


5 FRIDAY EVES eis 


Oct. §............ Holland | COURSE TICKETS 
Oct. 12 The Rhine $4, $3 and $2.50, 
Oct. | witzerland | On Sale Mon., Sept. 24 


Oct. 26 -..-----seoee Italy | 
Nov. 2277" jtaly 1) | MAIL ORDERS NOW. 


Tickets on Sale at Bollman’s, 1120 Olive 




































MATINEES 


GRA N Wednesday, Saturday 
25c and 50c 


Night Prices: 25c, 35, 50c, 75c and $1.00. 


DAVID HIGGINS 


In the Delightful Komance of a Kentucky Gentleman 


HIS LAST DOLLAR 


Next—Al H. Wilson in ‘Metz in the Alps.” 


THE ALPS 


FAREWELL WEEK 
Special Programmes Each Evening by 
NAHAN FRANKO 
AND THE ALPS ORCHESTRA 
VIOLIN SOLOS BY MR. FRANKO 


A Feature of Each Concert. 


STANDARD 








THIS WEEK 
The Merry Makers 
EXTRAVAGANZA 
NEXT WEEK 


The Brigadiers 
GAYETY tra sen 


MATINEES DAILY 
——THIS WEEK—— 


IRWIN’S BIG SHOW 


——NEXT WEEK—— 


JERSEY LILIES 








‘WM KRANKp 


S13 PINE ST. 


| 


LOAN 
OFFICE. 
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The Invincible Chrome Nickel Steel 


1907 - -¢ 1907 


HE 1907 POPE- TOLEDO will be a sensation and a surprise to all 
Motordom. No one knows better than the man who drives another 
car that the Pope-Toledo is the acknowledged car of power, speed 

and endurance; that the man who owns a Pope-Toledo generally rides 











~ with a little more comfort, a little faster, and with less adjusting and 


at less upkeep expense. Pope-Toledo cars have not only led in power, 
speed, style and workmanship, but inthe point of the number produced. 

Our Type XII has more than held the matchless and unparalleled record 
of our cars which preceded it, and has proven itself entirely free from all 
the weaknesses and troubles that have ever beset the high-powered car. 
It is without question the leading car of America. 

But notwithstanding the complete success and supremacy of Pope- 
Toledo cars in the past, new principles, new machinery, our long and 
successful experience, and above all, Chrome Nickel Steel, the best in the 
world, has wrought a complete revolution in our 1907 product. 

Finally, the 1907 car itself, which has been running since June 15th, 
enables us to say at this time that the Pope-Toledo for 1907 will mark an 
epoch in the history of the industry, not only in America, but in the world. 
All we can say further now is that not a bolt, nut, screw or any one of 
some 5,000 parts is anything like any car we have ever produced. .The 
engine, transmission, bearings, frame, wheels, axles, brakes, control, 
design—everything will be new and better. See the 1907 Pope-Toledo 
for the one car that possesses all the 
latest and best in automobile construction. 


Send us your name now for the advance 
literature which will be ready shortly. 





Mississippi Valley Automobile Co. 


3927 to 3935 Olive Street 








